

















ENGLISH LABOR BLOCKS 
ENGLISH INDUSTRY 


| MILLION coal miners have gone 


on strike in Great Britain, and it 

is estimated that at least a million 
other workers will be deprived of em- 
ployment as a necessary consequence of 
the strike. Beyond this is also the ques- 
tion whether the other two members of 
labor’s “ Triple Alliance,” namely, the 
railway and transport workers, will join 
the miners. 

It is a sort of paradox that the very 
bulk and vastness of this industrial war 
may bring it to a speedy end. At least 
the opinion is rather freely expressed 
in England that neither the public nor 
the strikers can long endure the conse- 
sequence of this stoppage of the coun- 
try’s industry. The leaders of the miners 
themselves have admitted that the war 
is a desperate measure, and that they 
have not back of them sufficient funds 
to give out strike pay to the miners for 
any length of time. 

The decision that put the strike into 
being was made by a final referendum 
to the local unions. The ballot resulted 
in a vote of 635,098 against acceptance 
of the recent proposals made by the 
English Prime Minister as against 
181,428 in favor of acceptance—a moa- 
jority against acceptance of 453,670. 
This was a surprising majority in view 
of the facts that the public had re- 
garded Mr.:Lloyd George’s proposal as 
reasonable, and that not a few of the 
labor leaders, including Mr. Robert 
Smillie, who is at the head of the Min- 
ers’ Union, have admitted that the idea 
proposed was reasonable. That plan 
was that the advance in wages de- 
manded by the miners should be -based 
on the amount of production, advane- 
ing from a fixed basis taken so as to 
insure some immediate advance with a 
reasonable amount of coal production 
and a continuing advance with increas- 
ing production. The actual issue be- 
tween the miners and their employers 
has practically been reduced to the sole 
question of wages, and the advance 
demanded is about fifty cents for each 
shift of work, a shift meaning some- 
times, but not always, a full day’s work. 

The feeling has been strong in Eng- 
land that back of the demand for wages 
Was a movement for nationalization of 
the coal industry, but in the earlier 
referendum to the rank and file of the 
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miners the disposition to put any such 
issue as this into the background was 
evident. It is more likely now that out 
of the contest will come a demand for 
such control: by the Government as 
shall, not involve ownership but shall 
make it possible for the Government to 
forbid and prevent such devastating and 

















Underwood & Underwood 
BRITISH MINERS’ WIVES PROTEST AGAINST A 
STRIKE 


injurious industrial battles as that now 
begun. 

Mr. Lloyd George met the miners’ 
challenge to battle with courage and 
calmness. He declared that the Govern- 
ment had done everything possible to 
avert the calamity and that the nation 
would resist with all its strength 
an attempt by force to drive it to 
surrender, and that there could be no 
doubt as to the issue. He pointed out 
that not only did the miners by their 
vote reject the proposal outlined above, 
but that they rejected also the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to submit the miners’ 
claim for an increase in wages to an im- 
partial tribunal, all parties to abide by 
the result. He added: “ No one need 
underrate the damage which this strike 
will do, but no one will be dismayed. 
We have been through much more diffi- 
cult times. With steady purpose and 
determination to do justice the nation 
will overcome all its difficulties.” 

It was through coincidence and not as 
a matter of cause and effect that the 
beginning of the strike was immedi- 
ately followed by a labor demonstra- 
tion in London which resulted in some- 
thing like a pitched battle between the 








police and the rioters ; about fifty per- 
sons were injured. The demonstration 
was one of the unemployed, largely 
of returned service men and women, 
who wished to present to the Govern- 
ment their remonstrances against what 
they held to be illiberal treatment of 
the unemployed. The Prime Minister 
received a deputation of these men and 
assured them that measures were being 
taken by the Government and the Lon- 
don County Council to alleviate what- 
ever may be wrong in the treatment of 
unemployment. 


LENINE STRIKES THREE SNAGS 


IKOLAI LENINE is having his dif- 

ficulties. True, he has established 
in Russia the reign of terror and menace 
to civilization known as Bolshevism. 
But he wants to establish it throughout 
the world, directing it everywhere 
against the stability of governments ; 
he wants to create a world revolution. 

The progress of this propaganda, 
however, has just struck three snags. 
The first is in France. The Socialists 
there have now, we are glad to say, 
acquiesced in President Millerand’s 
policy in refusing to deal with Bolshe- 
vik Russia. 

The second snag is in Italy. Surely 
there, if anywhere, seemed to be the 
opportunity for Bolshevism. Thousands 
of workers seized hundreds of factories, 
and will continue to operate some of 
them with more or less success as long 
as raw material holds out. 

At the moment of the seizure Lenine 
issued a ukase directing his “ Italian 
comrades” at once to begin the revo- 
lution against their Government. The 
order had the opposite effect to that 
expected. The strikers were Italians 
first, last, and all the time. They re- 
sented the foreigner’s interference. The 
resulting vote showed a defeat for the 
Bolshevist-inclined workmen. Where- 
upon Lenine issued another ukase, de- 
claring that the “ Italian proletariat had 
been betrayed ” and adding that certain 
Socialists “are guilty of sabotage against 
the revolution in Italy at the moment 
when it begins to ripen !” With respect 
to this the well-informed “ Giornale 
d'Italia,” of Rome, emphasizes an influ- 
ence not sufficiently recognized : 

Lenine and Bolshevism are serving 

German reactionaries who wish to 
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(C) Keystone View Co 
LENINE—A BUST BY ONORIO RUOTOLO, OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


restore the monarchy in Germany and 
obtain revenge over their recent ene- 
mies by disintegrating countries of 
western Europe through revolution. 
The highest positions in the Bolsh- 
evist army and the Soviet administra- 
tion are in the hands of Germans who, 
camouflaged as Communists, try to 
sow the poison of hatred and internal 
dissolution in western countries. This 
is the reason why Lenine is particu- 
larly ferocious against those Italian 
Socialist leaders who are unwilling 
to drag their country to ruin as was 
planned by Lenine’s inspirers in Ber- 
lin. 


The third snag is in America. When 
President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, was appealed to 
in behalf of international revolution, 
he replied that he lived in “ a republic 
based upon the principles of freedom, 


justice, and universal suffrage,” and 
that he and his colleagues were “ not 


likely to throw these rights and princi- 
ples into the serap-heap for the dicta- 
torship of Mosecow’s Lenine and Trot- 
sky.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
Byer wien prominent Americans 
who have been actively connected, 
of them for 
movements to 


some many years, with 
promote international 
peace have just issued a notable state- 
ment reasserting their desire to have 
the United States “do her full part in 
association with the other civilized na- 
tions to prevent war,” and announcing 
that in pursuance of this desire: they 
propose to vote for Harding and Coo- 
lidge at the coming Presidential elec- 
tion. Among the signers of this state- 
ment are such lawyers as Elihu Root, 
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SOVIET WORKERS IN POSSESSION OF THE FIAT PLANT IN TURIN, ITALY. LUGIO PERODI, 
NEW SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF THE WORKS, IS SEATED AT THE LEFT 


Charles E. Hughes, and Paul Cravath; 
such men of affairs as Herbert Hoover 
and Samuel Mather; such men in the 
worlds of religion and journalism as 
Bishop Lawrence, Lyman Abbott, and 
William Allen White; such college 
presidents as Brookings of Washing- 
ton University, Butler of Columbia 
University, Dabney of the University 
of Cincinnati, Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity, Goodnow of Johns Hopkins 
University, Hibben of Princeton, 
Humphreys of the Stevens Institute, 
Hopkins of Dartmouth, Lowell of Har- 
vard, Richmond of Union, Schurman, 
former President of Cornell, Pritchett 
of the Carnegie Foundation, Plimpton, 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
Amherst, Professors Willoughby of 
Johns Hopkins and Lindsay of Colum- 
bia; also Mr. Taft, Mr. Wickersham, 
Mr. Ullman, and Mr. Osear Straus, all 
of the League to Enforce Peace. 
These men have been considering 
how they may most effectively con- 
tribute to the prevention of war by 
their votes in the coming election. That 
contest, they truly declare, “is not about 
the principle of a League of Nations; 
it is about the method. It is whethér 
we shall join under an agreement .. . 
negotiated by President Wilson at 
Paris or under an agreement which 
omits or modifies some of its provisions.” 
The principal change proposed con- 
cerns Article X of the League Cove- 
nant, as negotiated at Paris, which pro- 
vides that the nations shall “ preserve, 
as against external aggression, the ter- 
ritorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the 
League.” This, declares the signers, 
“certainly binds every nation entering 


into it to go to war whenever war may 
be necessary to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of 
any member of the League against 
external aggression.” The signers add: 
It is idle to say that Congress has 
power to refuse to authorize such a 
war, for, whenever the Treaty calls 
for war, a refusal by Congress to pass 
the necessary resolution would be a 
refusal by our Government to keep 
the obligation of the Treaty. The 
alternative would be war, or a breach 
of the solemnly pledged faith of the 
United States. We cannot regard such 
a = as necessary or useful for 
a League to preserve peace. 


SENATOR HARDING AND A 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


r ies true way to bring America into 
a League which shall preserve 
peace is not by insisting with Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Cox upon the acceptance 
of Article X, but, as is recommended; 
“by frankly calling upon the other 
nations to agree to changes . . . which 
will obviate this vital objection.” For 
such a course, conclude the signers, 
“we can look only to the Republican 
party and its candidate; the Demo- 
cratic party and Mr. Cox are bound 
not to allow it.” The signers might have 
added that, even were Mr. Cox elected, 
he could get nowhere, because more 
than a third of the holdover Senators 
are pledged to reject a League charter 
which contains Article X. 
On the other hand, say the signers: 
The Republican party is bound by 
every consideration of good faith to 
pursue such a course until the de- 
clared object is attained. 
The conditions of Europe make it 
essential that the stabilizing effect of 
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the Treaty already made among the 
European Powers shall not be lost by 
them, and that the necessary changes 
be made by changing the terms of that 
Treaty rather than by beginning en- 
tirely anew. 
That Mr. Harding is willing to fol- 
low this course is indicated in his 
speech of August 28 : 


If, in the failed League of Ver- 
sailles, there can be found machinery 
which the [Hague] tribunal can use, 
a and advantageously, by all 
means let it be appropriated: ... I 
would take and combine all that is 
good and excise all that is bad from 
both organizations [the League and 
the Court]. This statement is broad 
enough to include the suggestion that 
if the League ... has been so en- 
twined and interwoven into the peace 
of Europe that its good must be pre- 
served in order to stabilize the peace of 
that continent, then it can be amended 
or revised so that we may still have a 
remnant of the world’s aspirations of 
1918 builded into the world’s highest 
conception of helpful co-operation in 
the ultimate realizations. 


A RESTATEMENT OF 

SENATOR HARDING’S POSITION 

it his recent speeches Mr. Harding 
reiterates the statement made in his 

speech of August 28. He has also re- 

iterated another statement then made : 

I have said repeatedly that, when 
elected, I will immediately summon 
the best minds in America .. . to 
consult and advise as to America’s re- 
lationship to the present association of 
nations, to modifications of it or sub- 
stitutes for it. . . . I repeat now that 
this will be my course and it will be 
taken by me because it represents the 
American spirit and because it is the 
only lawful and appropriate course 
that a President should take. 

To this he added the other day in 
Indianapolis : 

I am for co-operation among na- 
tions. . . . America must take her 
part in the world’s affairs. . . . But we 
hold there is no need of an American 
surrender of sovereignty to play a 
righteous nation’s part. 

This may well answer the plea from 
Cox supporters that American “ honor” 
is involved if we do not support in its 
entire substance the existing League of 
Nations. Who, above all, says our 
“honor” is already involved? The 
President. But he also said to the peo- 
ple of Europe that he had a mandate 
from the people of America. He had no 
such mandate. He signed a Covenant 
for a League of Nations concerning the 
provisions of which the American people 
had no chance to express their opinion 
by their votes. They now have such a 
chance. Whatever may be said in ad- 
verse criticism of other provisions, the 
provision which is, as the President 
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says, the “heart of his Covenant,” is 
Article X. To claim, as its upholders 
do, that this Article does not touch the 
prerogative of Congress with regard 
to the legal right of declaring war is 
to beg the question. Moral right over- 
rides legal right, as the President ad- 
mitted to Senator Harding at the one 
official discussion between the Execu- 
tive and the Senate. 

In his Indianapolis speech the other 
day Mr. Harding did well to call public 
attention to this distinction. He showed 
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THRILLING, ISN'T IT’ 


that were we signers of the present 
Covenant, no matter how Congress 
might wish to act in any particular 
case, it could in no ease disregard the 
Nation’s pledged faith without. sacrific- 
ing National honor. 

But we are not signers of such a 
Covenant. We are not, as the speaker 
concluded, “called on to mortgage 
America to keep faith with mankind.” 


A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER 


N October 18 President Wilson 
directed inquiries both to Senator 
Harding and to the French Govern- 
ment as to the Republican candidate’s 
statement at Greencastle, Indiana, that 
he had been informally approached by 
a representative of France who asked 
that the United States lead the way to a 
world fraternity. The President added : 
I need not point out to you the 
grave and extraordinary inferences to 
be drawn from such a statement— 
namely, that the Government of 
France, which is a member of the 
League of Nations, approached a pri- 
vate citizen of a nation which is not a 
member of the League with a request 
“that the United States lead the way 
to a world fraternity.” 
This astonishing step by the Presi- 
dent of course resulted in an immediate 
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reply from Mr. Harding, from which 
we quote the following : 

It is very gratifying that you hesi- 
tate to draw jnferences without my 
assurance that I ai correctly quoted. 
The quotation as reported in your 
letter is not exact. ‘The notes of the 
stenographer reporting my remarks 
quote me as saying : “ France has sent 
her spokesmen to me informally, ask- 
ing America in its new realization of 
the situation to lead the way for an 
association of nations.” 

I am sure that my words could not 
be construed to say that the French 
Government has sent anybody to me. 
The thought I was trying to convey 
was that there had come to me those 
who spoke a sentiment which they 
represented to be very manifest among 
the French people, but nothing could 
suggest the French Government hav- 
ing violated the proprieties of inter- 
national relations. Official France 
would never seek to go over your high 
office as our Chief Executive to appeal 
to the American people, or any portion 
thereof. 

I can see no impropriety in private 
citizens of France, or in Americans 
deeply friendly to France, expressing 
to me their understanding of sentiment 
in that friendly Republic. .. . Let 
me assure you again of the observance 
of all the proprieties and again assert 
that the French Government has main- 
tained that great respect for your po- 
sition to which I myself subscribe. 


The whole affair is of importance 
only as an indication of Mr. Wilson’s 
mental processes. 


DOUBTFUL SENATORIAL 

STATES 

\ [ ANY people concede Mr. Harding’s 
4¥E election and believe it practically 
certain that the House of Representa- 
tives will be Republican. But no such 
prediction may be made of the Senate. 

At present that body has a nominal 
Republican majority of two. But one 
of the two is absent on charges—Mr. 
Newberry ; and another—Mr. La Fol- 
lette—is of little Republican comfort. 
If the Republican party is to control 
the National (Government, the tide 
for the ticket must sweep along with it 
the Republican Senatorial candidates in 
the doubtful States. These States are : 

Arizona Indiana Ohio 

California Kentucky South Dakota 

Colorado Maryland Utah 

Idaho Missouri Wisconsin 

In Arizona Ralph H. Cameron, Re- 
publican, opposes the present sitting 
member, Mareus A. Smith. Mr. Smith’s 
pro-Wilsonism may turn the election to 
Mr. Cameron’s favor in a normally 
Democratic State. 

In California Samuel Shortridge, 
Republican, opposes the present Sena- 
tor, James D. Phelan, Democrat. Mr. 
Phelan, personally popular with all par- 
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ties, has done a good deal for Calfor- 
nia in legislation. Mr. Shortridge, a 
“regular,” defeated William Kent, a 
radical, at the primaries. 

In Colorado Carl Schuyler, Repub- 
lican, opposes the able Charles 5S. 
Thomas, the former Senator, who is 
standing, not as a Democrat, but as a 
“ Nationalist ;” also Tully Scott, the 
“ regular” Democratic candidate. The 
Colorado Democratic organization, like 
that in Montana, has suffered from the 
Non-Partisan wave. 

In Idaho Frank R. Gooding, Repub- 
lican and former Governor of the State, 
who has once been defeated by John 
I’, Nugent, Democrat, for the Senate, 
is now again facing him. 

In Indiana James E. Watson, Re- 
publican, the present sitting member, is 
opposed by the Democratic 
“boss” and ex-Senator, Thomas Taggart. 

In Kentueky Richard P. Ernst, Re- 
publican, faces Senator J. C. W. Beck- 
ham, and is encouraged by the large 
vote given last year to Mr. Morrow, 
the Republican Governor of the State. 

In Maryland O. F. Weller, Repub- 
lican, is running against the present 
member, John Walter Smith, Demo- 
crat. The Negro vote may be the decid- 
ing factor in the situation. 


being 


MISSOURI AND OTHERS 

N Missouri Selden P. Spencer, of St. 

Louis, Republican and at present 
Senator, has as his opponent Brecken- 
ridge Long, recently Third Seeretary 
of State. Mr. Spencer’s disclosures 
concerning American assurances at the 
Paris Peace Conference may affect his 
chances favorably ; on the other hand, 
Republican “machine ” dissensions may 
affect them unfavorably. 

In Ohio Frank B. Willis, Republi- 
can and former Governor, is being op- 
posed by W. A. Julien, of Cincinnati, 
for the suecession to Senator Harding’s 
seat. Optimists look to Governor 
Willis’s success as the natural first 
fruit of a Harding victory. 

In South Dakota Peter Norbeck, 
Republican and Governor of the State, 
has as his opponent U. 8S. G. Cherry, 
an energetic campaigner. The State is 
normally Republican. 

In Utah Reed Smoot, Republican 
and sitting member, finds in his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Mr. Manning, a real 
antagonist. Though with liberals Mr. 
Smoot’s dogged “ regularity ” militates 
against him, his great knowledge of 
economics and of legislative proceed- 
ings has given much alarm to his eol- 


leagues lest they lose him. 
In Wisconsin the expected victory of 
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the present efficient Senator, Irvine L. 
Lenroot, Republican, over Paul Reinsch, 
late Ambassador to China, has become 
uncertain through the entry into the 
lists of James Thompson, a La Follette 
* bitter-ender.” , 

In other States the situation has 
become increasingly “ mixed.” For in- 
stance, in supposedly “ rock-ribbed ” 
Iowa even so able and experienced a 
Senator as is Mr. Cummins, Republi- 
ean, has had to eall for the personal 
presence of the Presidential candidate 
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HUDSON STUCK 


himself. On the other hand, in Oregon, 
another Republican State, the unique 
popularity of Mr. Chamberlain, Demo- 
crat, the present member, is being vig- 
orously assailed by his Republican 
opponent, Robert F. Stanfield. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case is certainly remark- 
able. Nominated a dozen years ago by 
a State-wide non-partisan primary, he 
was elected and re-elected by Repub- 
lican Legislatures. His constituency, 
Democrats claim, ineludes no less than 
a hundred thousand Republicans. 


AN INDEPENDENT DEMOCRAT 
IN MONTANA TO THE FORE 
] | ENRY LEE Myers, United States 
Senator from Montana, has re- 
pudiated the State and Congressional 
vandidates in Montana on the Demo- 
eratic slate and has called upon other 
Democrats to do likewise. 
In a statement to the electors of 
Montana Senator Myers says: 
A band of political pirates, Social- 
ists, and, in some eases, Bolsheviki, 





have succeeded in capturing the Dem- 
ocratic party of Montana. ... The 
Non-Partisan League and its affiliated 
forces of radicalism have sueceeded in 
securing the Democratic nominations 
on the State ticket, with one exception, 
for their adherents. 

The “one exception” is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Attorney-General. 
The rest of the ticket should be Repub- 
lican, asserts the Senator, in order to 
accomplish the defeat of Bolshevist 
Government. 

Mr. Myers especially praised the 
qualifications of ex-Senator Joseph M. 
Dixon, the Progressive leader in 1912 
and now Republican candidate for 
Governor. There are still factions in 
the Republican party of Montana, as 
Mr. Myers adds, but he urges that 
Republicans forget their grievances and 
unite in their support of Mr. Dixon. 
Certainly it is time, Senator Myers con- 
cludes, “ for the decent, respectable peo- 
ple of Montana to lay aside all factional 
and partisan considerations and unite 
to save the State from the riot of 
Socialism, high taxation, misgovern- 
ment, and ruin.” ‘ 

Mr. Myers, whose term does not ex- 
pire till 1923, has no occasion now to 
seek re-election; so his statement can 
hardly be interpreted as a bid for votes. 


MISSIONARY AND EXPLORER 
s.——— Hupson Struck died 
recently at Fort Yukon, Alaska. 
His name is best known to the general 
public as that of the first explorer to 
set foot on the top of Mount McKinley, 
and incidentally to disprove the claims 
to that exploit made by Dr. Cook, of 
Arctic memory. Really his life of mis- 
sionary work in Alaska was one long 
record of daring, travel, and hardship. 
He drove many thousands of miles by 
dog-sleds—probably at least twenty 
thousand miles—to and fro over his 
vast parish. He was a man of marvel- 
ous endurance and pertinacity. The 
church work he built up in the Far 
North will be his best memorial. It 
added materially to the development of 
Alaska. As we pointed out in comment- 
ing on Dr. Stuck’s book called “ Ten 
Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled,” he 
knew the Indian and the Eskimo as a 
country clergyman knows his parishion- 
ers, and he helped them fight their worst 
enemies—whisky and tuberculosis. To- 
gether with Bishop Rowe he built up 
in Alaska missions and churches which 
are a high honor to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 
Hudson Stuck was vigorous, manly, 
and energetic. His books reflect these 
qualities, and are among the most pictur- 
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BY JING, THE OLD CEILING LEAKS! 


From Miss Martha E. Parkhill, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Winner in the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
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WILD BILL CUTS LOOSE 


From H. E. Turner, East Richford, Vermont 


Gale in the Los Angeles Times 
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THE SEASON IS ON 


From Harold C. Simonds, Burlington, Vt. 
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From Helmer L. Decker, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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INSPECTION OF NEGRO FORCES AT PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


esque and readable of their class. The 
New York “Sun” well says of him: 
“His place as a churchman belonged 
with certain missionaries of earlier times, 
when the hardship of travel in remote 
places produced atype combining the fer- 
vor of the devotee with the hardy frame, 
the daring spirit, and thealert, observant 
mind of the explorer and frontiersman.” 


THE HAITIAN SITUATION 
2 pewmennayere headlines in the news- 
papers of October 14 shocked many 
readers into the fear that the United 
States Marines in Haiti had been guilty 
of indiscriminate cruelties which would 
have disgraced even the German occu- 
piers of Belgium. 

These headlines were based upon a 
report of conditions in Haiti made pub- 
lie by the Navy Department. Promptly 
upon the publication of excerpts from 
this report The Outlook telegraphed to 
the Navy Department for the complete 
statement. Up to the moment of going 
to press this statement has not yet been 
received. The Outlook remembers the 
time when a request from a responsible 
journal to a department of the Govern- 
ment for information of public impor- 
tance was always promptly heeded. We 
do not know in the preserit instance 
whether we are indebted to the Navy 
Department or the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the delay. 

Caution is necessary in the consid- 
eration of such charges as have been 
made. We are naturally reluctant to 
base any conclusions upon excerpts 
from a report which we have not seen 
in its entirety. It seems safe to say, 
however, that there has been maladmin- 
istration in certain isolated districts in 





Haiti which has resulted in the imposi- 
tion of forced labor upon the natives 
contrary to the letter of the Haitian 
law and the spirit of American institu- 
tions. Certain officers of the Marine 
Corps in Haiti and of the gendarmerie, 
which has been under the authority of 
the Marine Corps, appear to have been 
guilty of unjustified killing. 

During the five years of the United 
States occupation of Haiti it is esti- 
mated that 3,250 Haitians have been 
killed, while one officer of the Marine 
Corps and twelve enlisted men have 
been killed, and two officers of the 
Marine Corps and twenty-six enlisted 
men were wounded in action. More 
than half of the Haitians killed died in 
an attack on Port-au-Prince after its 
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occupation by American troops. Dur- 
ing part of our occupation actual war 
has existed, and during the whole time 
bushwhacking by bandits has never 
ceased in parts of the island. 

When the United States went into the 
Philippines, acts of individual cruelty 
and acts of oppressive maladministra- 
tion actually took place. At that time 
The Outlook took the position that the 
administration of the Philippines should 
not be condemned in toto because of the 
acts of individuals unless it could be 
shown that these acts were connived at 
by those in authority and that no effort 
was made to punish the offenders. The 
history of our occupation of the Philip- 
pines showed that the American Gov- 
ernment took every step possible to 
prevent the recurrence of outrages and 
to expedite the punishment of those 
who were guilty of them. 

There is every indication that the 
Navy Department is ready and willing 
to go to the bottom of the charges 
against any officers of the Marine Corps 
who may have been guilty of oppression 
or outrage. They will be promptiy 
court-martialed and punished. Secre- 
tary Daniels has ordered a Court of 
Inquiry, consisting of Admiral Henry 
T. Mayo, former Commander-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, Admiral James 
H. Oliver, and Brigadier-General Jo- 
seph H. Pendleton, of the United States 
Marine Corps. The caliber of the men 
named on this Court is a guaranty 
that the inquiry will be thoroughly and 
faithfully conducted. The Outlook cer- 
tainly recommends that its readers 
withhold judgment upon the Haitian 
situation until the findings of this Court 
are published. 
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TO THE UNCERTAIN 
VOTER 
ie since the Civil War I have 


been an Independent in politics. 

In National elections I have gen- 
erally voted the Republican ticket ; in 
local elections rarely a straight ticket. 
Ever since 1895 I have been an advocate 
of a League of Nations, and am so still. 
In this article [ aim to put before the un- 
certain voter two considerations which 
haveled me, an Independentand anadvo- 
cate of a League of Nations, to vote for 
Mr. Harding in the ensuing election. 

I. The election is not between Mr. 
Cox and Mr. Harding, but between the 
parties which they respectively repre- 
sent. We have to bring this country, 
and to co-operate with other countries 
in bringing the world, back to a peace 
basis. There are National problems as 
well as international problems with 
which our Government will have to 
deal. They are such as the true function 
of a free government, the regulation of 
immigration, how to get back from 
extravagant war prices to reasonable 
peace prices, and from burdensome 
taxes to reasonable taxes, and the vari- 
ous phases of our industrial problem. 

On November 2 we, the people of the 
United States, are to give a power of 
attorney to deal with these problems 
for the next four years. The Paris 
League of Nations is the most dramatic, 
but Lam far from sure that it is the 
most important, of them. Shall we give 
the power of attorney to the party of 
Jefferson or of Hamilton, of Buchanan 
or of Lincoln, of Bryan or of McKin- 
ley? These leaders represented two 
groups of parties of differing tempera- 
ments and tendencies. To which of 
these parties does the uncertain voter 
prefer to trust the administration of the 
government in the present crisis? I do 
not anticipate that either party will 
completely satisfy me. But my tradi- 
tions, my temperament, and perhaps 
my prejudices, lead me to prefer the 
Republican party. Of the two it is less 
prolific in captivating phrases, but it 
seems to me to have been characterized 
by more constructive statesmanship. 

Il. By Article X the Paris League 
promises to preserve the territorial 
boundaries of all its members, and the 
advocates of the League believe that it 
will insure the peace of Europe. Its 
crities point to the fact that it has not 
been able to preserve the boundaries of 
all its members nor even to determine 
what they are, and that since its forma- 
tion frightful European wars have been 
and still are being waged. They there- 
fore declare that it is wholly inefficient. 


THE OUTLOOK 


This objection appears to me reason- 
able. But history leads me to regard 
the Paris League as very dangerous if it 
were to become efficient. In the control 
of unscrupulous hands and misdirected, 
it would easily beeome dangerous both 
to the liberty and to the peace of Europe. 
Prior to the French Revolution abso- 
lute despotism had prohibited all free- 
dom of action, speech, or even thought 
throughout the Continent of Europe. 
The Napoleonic wars overthrew some 
of those despotisms and imperiled the 
others. A League of Nations was 
formed to protect them from the arms 
of Napoleon, and defeated him. But 
this League of Nations, victorious in 
1815, did nothing to preserve liberty or 
establish peace. It put back autocrats 
on the thrones of France, Spain, and 
Italy, and established those already on 
the thrones of Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. France, Spain, and Italy recov- 
ered liberty only by successful revolu- 
tions ; in Germany, Austria, and Russia 
the old military autocracy has at last 
been overthrown by the Great War, 
but liberty has not yet been established. 
Both Germany and Italy have become 
nations—Germany united by a military 
alliance and under a military govern- 
ment, Italy united by a national senti- 
ment, a love of. liberty, and under a 
free government. An article in a recent 
number of the Literary Supplement of 
the London “Times” indicates effec- 
tively the contrasts in results between 
the statesmanship of Bismarck and the 
statesmanship of Cavour : 


A brand-new scheme of efficiency, 
misdirected by want of human sym- 
pathy, may cause far worse sorrow to 
the race of man than a good-natured 
Italian shrug of the shoulders to apol- 
ogize for a train thatis not quite up to 
time. If we compare the moral and 
intellectual positions of Germany and 
Italy a hundred years ago, we shall 
be inclined to say that the risorgi- 
mento has done far more good to Italy 
than Bismarckism has done to Ger- 
many. The Italy that broke Leo- 
pardi’s heart was on a level with 
Spain. The Germany that Goethe led 
was, in all save politics, on a level 
with France and England. Morally 
and intellectually Germany lost more 
than she gained by the ideas which 
in the end brought about her unity. 
The Bismarckian doctrine denied lib- 
erty, and made man and his intellect 
the mere servants of an autocratic 
state, in return for very real material 
advantage. The Italian risorgimento, 
on the other hand, called on the indi- 
vidual to sacrifice his life for his 
country, but not his thought, his indi- 
viduality, or his conscience. , 


I cannot but think that the states- 
manship of Cavour is a safer guide for 
America to follow than the statesman- 
ship of Bismarck; that America will 
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do better to use her influence in de- 
veloping an international public opinion 
which will unite the civilized nations 
by a common thought and a common 
purpose, though that will require time, 
than to use her influence in creating an 
international alliance which will bind the 
nations together by military manacles, 
although that would be more expeditious. 

Professor John B. Clark, in two 
notable addresses delivered in succes- 
sive years—1898-9—at the Lake Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference, pointed 
out certain forces which were uncon- 
sciously creating an international pub- 
lie opinion and making for interna- 
tional peace. Among these forces are 
the union of labor, the development of 
trade and commerce, the creation of 
commercial organizations extending be- 
yond national boundaries, immigra- 
tion, a great increase of travel, the 
broad education in the higher schools 
of learning in all nations, the abate- 
ment of religious prejudices, and the 
gradual abatement of race prejudices. 

The Hague Courtand the Hague Con- 
ference have already done something to 
organize public opinion. A permanent 
International Court authorized to decide 
such disputes as may be submitted to 
it, and so build up a recognized hody 
of international law, and stated: meet- 
ings of an international conference in 
which the civilized nationsmay meet and 
compare their opinions, their interests, 
their prejudices, and even their misun- 
derstandings, would constitute an Inter- 
national Get Together Club, the influ- 
ence of which it is not easy to estimate. 

I believe that this international pub- 
lic opinion is already sufficiently strong 
to insure the acceptance by all civilized 
nations of international law as it is and 
will be interpreted by the International 
Court. All that is necessary is to pro- 
tect peaceable and law-abiding nations 
against outlaw nations. 

How this can best be done I am not 
prepared to say; but I am sure that any 
agreement to establish justice and peace 
among the nations must be founded on 
the intelligent good will of the people 
themselves ; that therefore it cannot be 
fashioned for them by a score of diplo- 
mats meeting in secret conclave, but 
must be adopted by them upon the ree- 
ommendation of their officially author- 
ized representatives, and aftera full, free, 
and public discussion in which all the 
people have an opportunity to take part 
through the press and public gatherings. 

I shall vote for Mr. Harding because 
I believe that his election will save 
both America and Europe from the 
peril involved in a world military alli- 
ance, and will insure a judicial League 
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founded on an international conscience 
and an international public opinion. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 


LAYING-UP TIME 
A SHIPYARD in the fall is a place 


to evoke long, long thoughts. It 
is a spot where philosophy and 
labor can go happily hand in hand. 
Back to the shipyards in the fall, like 
homing pigeons, come the fleets of pleas- 
ure and of commerce. Sturdy fisher- 
men out of Friendship, schooners and 
sloops which have made the name of 
Bristol famous through the Seven Seas, 
rakish power yachts from the Hudson 
River and snub-nosed catboats from the 
Cape, are then to be found perched high 
and dry above the element wherein they 
become the most animate of man’s in- 
animate creations. Yet these children 
of the sea do not lose all vitality when 
they ascend from the water. Least of 
all do they lose the personality with 
which they had been endowed. Rather 
it seems that they are but entering upon 
a period of healthful rest, of “sleep 
that knits up the raveled sleave of care,” 
a time of literal (and littoral) rebuild- 
ing and renewal. To the members of 
this fleet rebuilding and renewal means 
various things. Your power yacht from 
the Hudson will bring unhappiness to 
its owner if so much as a scratch 
appears on the varnished mahogany of 
its hull. Your catboat and your Friend- 
ship sloop may not lose caste if it be 
decided that their rigging will “do” 
for another year. But your Bristol 
schooner will be consoled with no such 
decision. Hers is an imperious demand 
for perfection of tackle and gear. The 
yard will render to each daughter of the 
sea the tribute that is her due. 
Somehow these waiting ships lay 
strong hold upon the imagination, for 
to each of these creations of wood and 
iron comes a season of rest and repair 
which wetoo often deny to ourown minds 
and bodies. Shall we ever see the time 
when to each of us is given a chance to 
“lay up” for a period of renewal and 
spiritual repair, atime of leisure wherein 
old beliefs may be tested, old faiths re- 
born, and new hopes and new courage 
shaped against the hour of. need? If 
there is a time for the rebuilding of 
ships, there should be a time for the re- 
building of minds and bodies, a time for 
the renewing of spiritual and physical 
strength, and a time of self-accounting. 
To all ships there inevitably comes a 
day of final dissolution under the hammer 
of the wrecker or the fiercer blows of surf 
upon a lee shore. Toa gallant and happy 
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few this hour arrives in the cpen sea and 
the ship goes down breasting to the last 
the gales from the ends of the world. 

For men, as for ships, this same inex- 
orable hour arrives. There might be 
more of us to meet this hour with honor 
and without despair if we kept in our 
hearts a vision of the winter haven we 
prepare for our ships. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


BORN OCTOBER 27, 1858 
DIED JANUARY 6, 1919 


[= three great outstanding per- 


sonalities of American political 

history are unquestionably Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. Some 
careful critics may say that it is too 
early to put Roosevelt in this category ; 
that it is scarcely two years since he 
passed out of life; that there are still 
remnants of partisan feeling both for him 
and against him which affect the judg- 
ment; and that many years must elapse 
before his statesmanship can be seen 
and estimated in its true perspective. 

Let this be cheerfully granted. He 
would be a man of rash courage who 
should venture to-day to define fhe 
exact effect of Roosevelt’s political doc- 
trines, acts, and policies upon the strue- 
ture and course of American life. Roose- 
velt would have been the last man to 
compare himself to Washington and 
Lincoln. He once said of Washington 
and Lincoln, in a letter to the historian 
James Ford Rhodes, that “ in the his- 
tory of civilized nations there have been 
other men as good—men like Timoleon 
and John Hampden ; but no other good 
men have been as great.” And often in 
letters and in conversation he referred 
to Lincoln with a kind of deferential 
respect and affection that is charac- 
teristic of the attitude of a disciple 
towards his master. 

But observe that in bracketing Roose- 
velt with Washington we are not speak- 
ing of them as statesmen or even as 
great men, but as personalities. 

The test of personality is the human 
interest in the daily imeidents, reae- 
tions, and manners of the man. How 
did he smile ; how did he frown ; what 
were his tricks of speech and gesture ; 
how did he live in his own household ; 
in what spirit did he meet the petty 
troubles, perplexities, and trials that 
are common to all men? In this sense 
nobody cares about the personalities of 
Moses and Mareus Aurelius. It is their 
doctrines that interest us. Indeed, per- 
haps too intimate a knowledge of their 
daily human relations might detract 
from the influenceof their nobleand lofty 


qualities. A certain aloofness and aus- 
terity is desirable in the great exemplars 
of morals, ethics, and theology. For in 
their case their doctrines and principles 
are greater than the men themselves. 
But there is also a great virtue in 
simple personality. It was not his 
doctrines but his indefinable personal 


‘ quality that made Cardinal Mercier 


one of the greatest figures of the 
World War. It was not his theology but 
his intimate relations with his fellows 
in. the daily conduct of life that made 
St. Francis of Assisi one of the most 
lovable and most influential of the 
saints of the Church. 

Theodore Roosevelt was neither aloof 
nor austere. His life was like an open 
book. Enough is known of it in every 
detail—political, personal, and domestic 
—and enough human interest is shown 
in hearing and reading of these details, to 
demonstrate that his greatest influence 
will be exercised through his person- 
ality. Reosevelt was singularly fortu- 
nate in this respect, for he has left in his 
letters and in his Autobiography a 
unique personal record. 

This issue of The Outlook is a kind 
of Roosevelt number, and appropri- 
ately so, because the date of its publica- 
tion, October 27, is the date of the anni- 
versary of his birthday, and because for 
five years the distinguished ex- President 
was a member of its editorial board. 
We print this week two contributions 
which confirm and strengthen our belief 
in the extraordinary and often unex- 
pected influence of his personality. 

His intimate friends are familiar 
with this singularly vital influence. 
Those who did not know him per- 
sonally, but are interested to under- 
stand what there was about him that 
drew to him by a kind of indefinable 
magnetism men and women and chil- 
dren of all sorts in all parts of the 
world, have only to read three books to 
find themselves also attracted by this 
magnetic power—his Autobiography, 
his “ Letters to His Children,” and his 
“ Life and Letters,” edited by Joseph 
Bucklin. Bishop. All three are from 
the press of Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. Mr. Bishop’s work, 
admirably arranged and edited, has 
just been published in two handsomely 
printed volumes, and contains a collec- 
tion of vivid and vivacious letters on 
an extraordinary variety of subjects. 
These letters, not a line of which is 
dull reading, taken in connection witli 
the companion volume of ‘ Roosevelt's 
Letters to His Children,” are unsur- 
passed in epistolary literature as a self- 
revelation of a sparkling and dynamic 
and yet a tender and human personality. 
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AN AMATEUR BUSINESS MAN 


HAT sort of business man is it 

who calmly throws up his job 

because he’s tired of crooking 
his legs under a desk? Or who refuses 
to let any one talk business to him at 
lunch? Or who instructs his secretary 
some afternoon to let no one see him, 
because, forsooth, he wishes to set down 
some ideas on immortality that have 
just come into his head? Or who selects 
the busy season in which to go fishing ? 
Or who habitually leaves the office for 
afternoon musical programmes ? 

One risks one’s own business reputa- 
tion to connect him with business at 
all. He sounds like a mooning incom- 
petent who is mere driftwood in the 
tide of business—the kind of man whom 
Professor Holt, of Harvard University, 
recently said was a failure because he 
had two personalities—a business per- 
sonality and a cultural personality. 

But he doesn’t look like that. He 
is a bit stout, but he carries his head 
backward with a peculiar tilt which 
gives a rakish cut to his entire figure. 
His mouth is large, but taut, with ex- 
pressive corners. His gray eyes, set 
wide apart under a particularly steep 
forehead, look none too practical, nor 
yet too dreamy—but certainly they 
look confident and poised. 

And why not? It is a fact that some- 
body is always willing to pay Parker 
around $15,000 a year. Just for what 
I'd really like to know. His title is 
usually sales and advertising manager. 
He is the prince of business paradoxes, 
for he gives less of himself to business 
and gets more out of it than any one 
I know. The annoying thing is that 
he refuses to take business seriously. 
If you and a group of most earnest, 
ambitious young business men gather 
some evening at the club to listen to 
a professor of psychology whom you 
have induced to help you unravel the 
tangled web of selling psychology, and, 
meeting Parker there, you invite him 
to sit in with you, he will wave you off 
gayly. “Run along, you professional 
business fellows,” he will say; “I’m 
only an amateur.” 

Whereat you will be mocked, for he 
makes more money than you. 

Again, when, in the approved New 
York eustom, you find a ten-hour day 
too short for your ideas of intensive 
business suecess, and you adjourn your 
conference to the club for the evening, 
you will most likely find Parker in the 
library reading the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view” or dipping into Molitre or 
Montaigne. 

If you adjourn to a restaurant, you 
may find him dining there, exchanging 
badinage and ideas with an efferves- 
cent, good-looking girl. The merry peal 
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of their laughter may reach you in the 
middle of your dramatic emphasis to 
your business associates on the impor- 
tance of using bone buttons rather than 
metal ones, or the seriousness of the 
rise in the price of wrapping paper. 
You will then experience a_ peculiar 
intellectual—or might it be emotional ? 
—irritation, which will pique you to 
take Parker out to lunch some time to 
get further light on his general point of 
view and on his business. 

“Why talk about business?” he 
balks, true to his form; “ you know 
more about it than I. I’m only a busi- 
ness vagabond. I’ve had six positions 
in as many years—bad business record, 
now isn’t it? I’m a business failure.” 

I look him over at this point. There 
is the familiar mocking turn at the 
corners of his lips. He looks well fed 
and well groomed, he lives better than 
I. He looks like a well-to-do head of a 
business. His business ability is every- 
where admitted. I smile. 

“ But, I repeat, I am a failure,” he 
insists—still holding the mocking smile. 
“By every business standard you re- 
spect ’m a failure. I am thirty-seven 
and I have no fixed place in business. 
I practically get fired in two out of five 
positions I take because I won’t play 
the business game their way, and resign 
within eighteen months in the other 
three positions for sheer lack of further 
interest in the job. I have no set busi- 
ness ambition, and [ haven’t laid away 
much money.” 

“ What about that $25,000 job offered 
you last year?” I query. 

“But, my dear fellow,” he replies, 
reproachfully, “surely you know what 
that job meant! The head of that com- 
pany was a pack-peddler seventeen 
years ago, and he’s a time annihilator in 
his idea of business. He would compel 
me to work with him morning, noon, 
nights, and Sundays—three years’ ser- 
vice rolled in one. Calculate it that 
way, and you see he was offering me 
less than I was earning. Besides, I’d 
have had all the crude sharp edges of 
a successful ignorant man to deal with.” 

“ But,” I complain, “ you knock the 
props out from under all the business 
copybooks. I shudder to think of having 
you advise young fellows what to do 
with their careers.” 

Parker smiled the same mocking 
smile. “* Heaven forbid that I advise 
them! They want to be professionals ; 
I could only teach them how to be ama- 
teurs. Say, old man, run uptown with 
me and hear Leo Ornstein this after- 
noon, won't you ?” 

I actually ignore the invitation. As 
a business man. I quite writhe at the 
notion of yielding up my office hours 


to hear a chit of a Russian boy play 
the piano. It just isn’t done in busi- 
ness, that’s all—any more than four- 
o'clock tea. , 

“You irritate me with your gag 
about amateurs,” I shoot back at him. 
* What do yon mean, anyhow ?” 

Parker reclines in his chair with that 
superlative air of ease and leisure which 
I admire but dare not imitate for fear 
of losing my carefully cultivated busi- 
ness “edge,” and answers me very 
slowly : 

“ Well, Gilbert Murray, of Oxford, 
drew on his recent visit to this country 
a distinction between professional and 
amateur in a way you won’t fail to 
understand. He says the Germans in 
all their pursuits are professionals— 
they love to specialize and focus their 
every thought on one special sphere, 
and give all their vitality and power to 
it. The English, on the other hand, are 
chronic amateurs. Balfour, the recent 
head of their navy and former Premier, 
writes fine books on philosophy and is 
several other things besides. Gladstone 
was an amateur Greek scholar. The 
English have been amateur soldiers and 
amateur athletes and never have pro- 
fessionalized business or athletics, as 
Americans do. And would you dare 
hold that we get more out of life than 
they ? An amateur in anything simply 
does not care to have one interest own 
and control his body, mind, and soul.” 

Still I am impatient. “ Granted that 
we Americans tie up mind, body, and 
soul in business, how in thunder can 
one get away with the more leisurely 
amateur idea when the business world 
expects intense concentration ?” 

“Become a business amateur and 
vagabond like myself,” smiled Parker ; 
“ quit expecting to become a partner in 
the firm, or to buy houses and autos, 
or to make your old age fat with 
wealth, or leave your family an inheri- 
tance. What’s there to it?” 

“Fine way to please the women,” 
I grurhble, endeavoring to puncture his 
armor. * What’ll the future Mrs. Parker 
say tosuch an outlook for your family ?” 

Parker’s face breaks out into a slow, 
dreamy smile. Then he leans forward. 
“ This'll be the right place to tell you 
the news. I’m to marry very soon, and 
we ve definitely planned to go to a little 
Spanish coast town to live for a year or 
two. I’ve already resigned my job.” 

Tam stunned. “ And the future of 
the Parker family finances?” I begin. 

“ Bah!” says Parker, rising ; ‘* who 
can’t earn his keep these times? Be- 
sides, an amateur plays for the fun of 
the game, never merely to win.” 

And that’s all I can get out of him 
on the subject. 
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KARLY WESTERN LIFE 
IN SCULPTURE 


Mr. E. VY. Lucas, writing in The Outlook 
a few weeks ago about his visit to Amer- 
ica, said: ‘* American sculptors have a 
strength and directness of their own, 
and it would not surprise me if some 
of the best statues of the future came 
from this country.’’ One of the sculp- 
tors of America most highly esteemed 
ky his fellow-craftsmen is Mahouri M. 
Young, a grandson of Brigham Young, 
whose ‘* Sea Gull Monument ”’ stands in 
Salt Lake City. Our readers, we believe, 
will be interested in seeing a reproduction 
of some of his vigorous work. These 
pictures are from tablatures on the base 
of this monument. The upper one rep- 
resents a pioneer family, with their ox 
team, making a home in Utah. The 
lower one shows the episode of the 
Crickets and the Gulls. The pioneers’ 
first crop, in 1848, was threatened with 
destruction by myriads of crickets. The 
people despaired of destroying these 
pests, but great flocks of gulls from Salt 
Lake appeared, devoured the crickets, 
and delivered the pioneers from impend- 
ing starvation—miraculously, they be- 
lieved. These gulls are said still to be 
seen in vicinity of the Great Salt Lake ; 
their killing was made punishable by law 
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(C) Brown Brothers 
THE * WORLD’S SERIES”’—A RECORD CROWD IN TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, WATCHING THE 
PROGRESS OF A CHAMPIONSHIP GAME ON THE BULLETIN BOARDS. EVIDENTLY THE RECENT 
BASEBALL SCANDAL HAS NOT KILLED ALL POPULAR INTEREST IN THE NATIONAL GAME! 


International 


MAN 0’ WAR, THE FAMOUS RACE HORSE MISS STIRLING, CHAMPION GOLF PLAYER 


Man o’ War won a spectacular race on October 12 at Kenilworth, Miss Stirling won the wonien’s National golf championship for the 
Canada, in a contest with Sir Barton, a Canadian horse. There is third time at Cleveland, Ohio, on the Mayfield Club’s links, on 
talk of sending Man o’ War to England to compete for the Ascot cup October 9. The champion’s home is at Atlanta, Georgia 





A GREAT BEECH TREE 


BY MARY PRESCOTT PARSONS 


It spreads a circle of cool shade around, 

And spatters bits of sunlight on the grass. 
Some people, walking softly as they pass, 

Will hear, high up among its leaves, the sound 
Of little, summer winds ;—and some have found 
It is a tree to look through at a star,— 

And thought how light its fretted patterns are 
Against the moon, above a snowy ground. 





In times of special wonder, when soft snow 

Bends down its branches, or ice storms make bright 
Each glistening branch and twig, or in the glow 

Of sudden lightning-flashes in the night, 

Almost it seems a poet among trees, 

Interpreting these ancient mysteries. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AT HARVARD 
SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


to Roosevelt will increase in value 

with time, and blame will surely 
attach to his classmates if their only 
excuse for silence is modesty, provided 
only tie incidents described are char- 
acteristic. 

I was one of his Harvard classmates, 
having a pleasant but far from intimate 
ccquaimtance with him. We addressed 
each other by first names, but rarely ex- 
changed ealls. I enjoyed, however, an 
occasional walk and a goud many talks 
with him at the gymnasium, where, ex- 
cepting some boxing bouts (as I recall 
in senior year), I never saw him do 
anything more strenuous than skip rope 
and pull himself backward and forward 
between two parallel upright bars while 
rising on his toes. I remember how 
proud I was of my own magnanimity 
and tact in refraining from expressing 
the contempt I felt for these elementary 
exercises. Not only had I rowed on my 
freshman crew and was headed for the 
top place on the college list of Dr. 
Sargent’s strong men, but I had early 
grasped the idea of health and resist- 
ance to disease as distinguished from 
muscle, boasted of having never owned 
an overcoat, and one winter wore no 
undershirt. 

We had in common the idéal of self- 
development to be achieved through 
stern training, and also the ideal of 
devotion to the State; but so marked 
was his intellectual maturity and gen- 
eral grasp on life that I felt myself a 
pygmy in thought even while trying to 
ig-brother him in gymnastics. 

One bitterly cold winter afternoon 
~we spent skating at Fresh Pond, and as 
:a test and illustration of his vitality the 
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7 VERY shred of testimony relating 


BY RICHARD WELLING 


impression made upon me was deep and 
lasting. With the mereury near zero, the 
wind blew a small hurricane and there 
seemed to be no refuge from it. Our 
hands and ears and toes were miserably 
cold, the ice was very rough, and we 
both skated abominably. There was no 
chance for a good talk, but he kept 
saying, “Isn’t this perfectly bully ?” 
and I, not to be outdone, lied and 
grinned and declared it was great sport. 
Plainly by his actions he was afraid 
the frost would deprive him of a toe or 
an ear, and he cautioned me to wateh 
my own (as though the pain I| suffered 
were not enough). Perhaps for the first 
quarter hour I was buoyed up with the 
preconceived idea that this was a “ bully 
time.” After that I grit my teeth, re- 
solved not to be the first to quit. It 
took every ounce of grit in me. One 
hour we skated or seuffled about, then 
a second hour, and not until well on 
into the third with obvious regret did 
he suggest home. 

His boxing bout with Richard Trim- 
ble further illustrated the vitality as 
well as also the courage and restraint 
that marked him through life. The 
bout was much discussed in college and 
the prediction freely made that one 
good tap on the nose would mark the 
end of all sparring, would find Roose- 
velt with temper lost and lowered head 
rushing in to finish the fight. He re- 
ceived not only one good tap on the 
nose, but so many and so fast and hard 
that it was obvious he was hopelessly 
outclassed. The exhibition was dis- 
tinetly gory, and I remember wonder- 
ing whether in addition to his shorter 
reach and height and lesser weight de- 
fective sight was not also a factor in 


his poor defense. In the midst of so 
much punishment we looked in vain for 
the slightest sign of distress. He was 
full of animation and attack to the 
very end, and completely disappointed 
our prophecy that he would lose his 
temper. Just before he entered the 
ring I asked him how he felt, and he 
said he felt all right, only much annoyed 
for several days by a nervous intestinal 
disturbance common to people afflicted 
with stage fright. Fighting under such 
conditions would sap to the point of 
exhaustion the vitality of the ordinary 
youngster. [ remember thinking of the 
exhibition he had given me the day we 
skated on Fresh Pond, and I told him 
I had no misgivings as to the result. 
Nor do I mean to give the impression 
that he had any misgivings, only keenly 
enjoyed the bout from beginning to 
end. 

In those days, when youngsters at 
college sometimes watched each other 
with a hypercritical eye, I often heard 
the criticism that Roosevelt’s greeting 
of men that he knew but slightly was 
unusually effusive and cordial. From 
the skating and boxing incidents I be- 
came conscious of an exuberant vitality 
that more than explained this manner 
of greeting. 

Of escapades as to wine or women 
there simply were none. A man’s 
classmates know. 

My interest in certifying to this is 
to bring out the Aristotelian quality of 
pure virtue performed without con- 
scious effort, evil overcome by good, no 
time for mischief, no time even to de- 
velop a little Puritan asceticism or 
priggishness, but always striding for- 
ward toward the accomplishment of 


























some great purpose. Satan must have 
early grown tired of watching in vain 
for the proverbial moment when he 
could catch him with idle hands. 

Hypercriticism and a certain indiffer- 
ence were altogether too much in the 
Harvard atmosphere at that time, and 
yet no man was as free from them as 
Roosevelt. 

Take a few lines from the well-known 
Hasty Pudding Club verses of George 
Pellew, the poet of our class of 1880: 


Harvard, what makes thy highest ef- 
forts vain? 

What spell unnerves thy limbs and 
dulls thy brain? 

What is this cursed indifference of thy 
sons ? 

What kinship have we with those star- 
anu ones 

Who fought and nobly fell at duty’s 
call 

Of whom this place is now memo- 
rial? ... 

Is ours a changeless doom to live 
unmoved ? 

Indifferent to creeds 
proved ? 

Indifferent to politics, because 

’Tis ignorance united makes the laws? 

Despairing with a gentlemanly shame 

To mount the modern pillory of 
fame? ... 

We long to sit with newspaper un- 
furled 

Indifferent spectators of the world... . 


because un- 


These lines described with remark- 
able accuracy the undergraduate atmos- 
phere of 1880, so that when Roosevelt 
plunged into politics and the New York 
State Legislature shortly after gradua- 
tion one realizes how completely free 
he must have been from this taint. 
Living in the very midst of it, the 
native hue of his resolution was never 
even in danger of. being sicklied o’er. 

As a further illustration of a certain 
maturity in his angle of approach to 
grave questions of the day, take his 
graduation dissertation on the subject 
of “ Equalizing Menand Women Before 
the Law.” He begins: “ In advocating 
any measure we must consider not only 
its justice butits practicability.” Follow- 
ing closely, as I had, the teachings of 
my cousin Julia Ward Howe, this 
shocked me greatly. The very idea that 
a principle could be just but not prac- 
ticable was repugnant to me. Know- 
ing, as we do, his enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism, the restraint and maturity of his 
views are the more notable. 

Then and there he seemed to sense 
his position in the great army of prog- 
ress. No discussion of academic theories 
for him. His place was to be with the 
hard hitters in the front center, and after 
he was assured that the best practical 
course had already been mapped. 

His thesis goes on to say: “In an 
ideally perfect state of society strict 
justice would at once place both sexes 
on an equality. But in an ideally per- 
fect state of society it would also be 
perfectly needless for any man to learn 
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the use of weapons or to be able to 
defend himself, as in such a state there 
would of course be no need to guard 
against wrong of any kind; yet in the 
world as it at present exists I think 
one of the most important duties either 
for an individual or for a nation is the 
duty of being able to protect himself 
(or itself) and others against oppres- 
sion ; that it is your duty to be able to 
fight effectively.” (The very form of ex- 
pression that he continued to use for 
the next forty years.) And later he says: 
“Mem ean fight in defense of their 
rights, while women cannot. This cer- 
tainly makes a powerful argument 
against putting the ballot into hands 
unable to defend it; . . . these objec- 
tions would apply just as well if one 
caste of males were weaker than another 
caste. I see no reason why Quakers 
should vote.” Having put up this argu- 
ment, he proceeds to knock it down: 
“There are many other forces in the 
world besides capacity for fighting ;.. . 
wealth is as necessary for defense as 
mere fighting capacity ; . . . a cripple or 
a consumptive in the eye ot the law is 
equal to the strongest athlete or the 
deepest thinker, and the same justice 
should be shown to a woman whether 
she is or is not the equal.of man;.. . 
moreover, it is impossible to say how 
much could be done towards making 


women as effective combatants as men 
in a totally altered state of society.” 
(The humor of the following in a sol- 
emn “ Dissertation”): ‘“ Amazons are 
by no means creations of the fancy, but 
really exist; one of the Negro Kings 
of Guinea has a body guard composed 
exclusively of women.” Note the chiv- 
alrous spirit in the following: “ If we 
could once thoroughly get rid of the 
feeling that an old maid is more to be 
looked down upon than an old _bach- 
elor.” And again: “ As regards the laws 
relating to marriage there should be the 
most absolute equality preserved be- 
tween the two sexes. I do not think 
the woman should assume the man’s 
name ;! . . . I would have the word 
‘obey’ used not more by the wife than 
by the husband.” 

At one point he says: “I contend 
that even as the world is it is not only 
feasible but advisable to make women 
equal to men before the law, leaving 
out for the time being all question of 
the franchise.” He is too cautious to 


1 Roosevelt’s sister, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, tells 
us that he entertained up to the day of his death 
the belief that a married woman should preserve 
her own name. He did not mean, however, she 
says, that there should not be a common family 
name in marriage, but that Mary Brown who mar- 
ries John Smith should be known as Mrs. Mary 
Brown Smith and not as Mrs. John Smith, or that 
his sister should be addressed as Mrs. Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson rather than as Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson.—TuHeE Eprrors. 
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include the franchise. Lawrence Abbott 
estimates his caution as one of his nota- 
ble qualities. Roosevelt’s graduation 
dissertation confirms this estimate. If he 
could fairly be classed as a conservative 
in the reactionary sense, he would not be 
preaching equality in the marriage laws, 
neutralizing the word “obey,” and ob- 
jecting to the woman’s obligation to 
take the man’s name. He was fighting 
for reform, but the reform must be 
practical and the fight must be cau- 
tiously carried on. 

Enthusiasm, idealism, concentration, 
and amazing vitality were his distinctive 
qualities at college, but perhaps his 
ability to translate vitality into concen- 
tration was the most notable of all. 
Our classmate Charles Washburn, in 
his admirable little book on Roosevelt, 
brings out these facts as well as the 
simplicity of his character, and through 
life every act is true to this diag- 
nosis. 

We both taught Sunday school in 
old Christ Church, but Jacob Riis’s 
legend that Roosevelt was excused be- 
cause the Church disapproved of his 
views on fighting was news to me. I 
never heard Roosevelt speak of this, 
and in my talks with my own boys 
readiness to fight in many situations 
was urged upon them. 

The pew partitions did not extend to 
the floor, and we were often embar- 
rassed by the permutations and combi- 
nations of our pupils. We might begin 
with a class of ten, only at the end of 
the Litany to rise from our knees with 
but five left in the class, the change 
executed noiselessly and without dis- 
order. 

Leaving a number of us at the Har- 
vard Law School, Roosevelt continued 
his education under the best of all 
teaching systems—learning by doing— 
and in New York primaries and legis- 
latures studied at first hand the great 
springs of human action. 

We had discussed at college the need 
of improving New York’s city govern- 
ment, and in the fall of 1882 he called 
a meeting at his house and organized 
the City Reform Club. The following 
is from the minute-book which later 
came into my possession as President 
of that club. Page 5: 

First meeting of the City Reform 
Club of New York held at No. 55 
West 45th Street, Tuesday Evening, 
October 10th, 1882, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Chair. . .. Re- 
solved—That this organization be 
known as the City Reform Club; that 
the object of this club be to promote 
the election of honest, capable men to 
Municipal offices. 


The call for the meeting contained 
the following : 


We propose to begin work by en- 
deavoring to defeat the election of 
such local candidates, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF PARTY, as are notoriously unfit to 
represent the interests of this City. 
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National party questions are not to 
be considered. 

Our object is to promote the elec- 
tion of honest and capable representa- 
tives 

The immediate work before us is: 

THIS COMING ELECTION 


Turning to page 7, we find: 


Oct. 13, 1882. Meeting of Executive 
Committee held at office of President 
S. J. Colgate, 287 Pearl St. Follow- 
ing letter read : 


S. J. Colgate Esq., 
Presdt. City Reform Club. 
Dear Sir: 

On thinking over the matter it 
seems to me of vital importance that 
the Club should not contain among its 
members any who are at present office- 
holders or who may become so in the 
future. 

I am at present a member of the 
N. Y. Legislature and if I am re- 
nominated I may very possibly be a 
candidate for re-election. 

Under the circumstances, tho’, it is 
needless to say, most heartily sympa- 
thizing with the objects of the Club, I 
do not think it would be for its ad- 
vantage to have me continue as a 
Member. Very truly yours, 

THEODORE RoosEVELT. 
New York, Oct. 13, 1882. 
Resolved : 

That no office-holder or candidate 
for office be eligible for membership, 
and that the Club hereby pledges 
itself not to support any of its mem- 
bers for office until a year after his 
public resignation from the Club... . 

PouLtTNEY BIGELOW, 
Secretary. 


It should be noted that a * Citizens’ 
Association” had been in existence 
shortly before 1882, with an executive 
committee of three, representing, how- 
ever, a large membership. These three 
men rather suddenly took political office, 
and the association came to an untimely 
end. The late Professor Van Amringe 
is my authority for this item of local 
history. 

There was undoubtedly a feeling in 
1882 that no political association could 
preserve its independent judgment and 
give its criticisms with authority if any 
of its members held office. 

Following are from minute-book, 
page 40: “ Dee. 4th, 1882, remarks by 
Theo. Roosevelt—introduced as_ the 
patriarch of the Club. Same received 
with applause.” Page 80, the New 
York * World’s” account of a meet- 
ing: 

Fourteen were in full-dress suits, 
thirty-six carried canes and twenty- 
two had their hair furrowed down the 
center. Two Irishmen who walked 
into the room by mistake looked 
around for a few moments and then 
went out, one of them remarking : “ If 
that’s a Skirmishing Fund meeting, 
shure, it must be a gathering of the 
treasurers of the branches.” 

“You are wrong, Mike,” remarked 
his companion, quietly ; “them’s the 
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sons of New York landowners, and 
they are going to tell each other how 
their fathers collect the rent. It’s a 
school in hereditary economy, so it is.” 

Mr. Edward M. Shepard, a young 


gone from Brooklyn, was intro- 


uced as the first speaker. As he only 
wore a Prince Albert coat, dark waist- 
coat and drab pantaloons, he was taken 
for a Democrat and did not receive a 
greeting. His subject related chiefly 
to non-partisan organizations and in- 
dependent political clubs. He made 
the political dudes—all Republicans— 
scowl when he referred to popular up- 
risings to rebuke a party that becomes 
domineering and nominates candi- 
dates and approves platforms which 
are distasteful to the people. 

Chairman Colgate, introducing Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, said that he rep- 
resented the best quality in the Legis- 
lature, and was the best representative 
from this city in the Assembly. The 
chief of the dudes bowed his acknow]l- 
edgements. His trousers were so tight 
that in making his gyrations he only 
bent the joints above the belt. He cer- 
tainly must have used a shoe-horn in 
getting over his heel. As he was a Re- 
publican, and their chief, every cane 
was dropped ard every cane hand {was 
occupied in giving him a cordial re- 
ception. He ai by saying that not 
many years ago it was a reproach for 
a wealthy young man to “aspire ” for 
an elective office. Such was not the 
case now. There should be no such 
thing as class in politics. The vote of 
a bricklayer, if honestly cast and cast 
with good intentions, should command 
as much respect as the vote of a mill- 
ionaire. Class distinction in politics 
and elections was wrong and un- 
American. Candidates for office should 
be voted for on their individual merits. 
In referring to legislation at Albany he 
said that in his opinion there would be 
no new charter. He was opposed to 
the amendments of Mayor Edson. 
There ought to be a new charter to go 
into effect with a new Mayor in 1885. 
There should be a civil service in the 
municipal government. All subordi- 
nates should be selected by competi- 
tive examination. A man in office or 
having emoluments would work harder 
for his party than a man who ad- 
vanced ideas for the party’s good and 
lid not have an office. Mr. Roosevelt 
said that the aqueduct question was 
not whether New York actually needed 
one, but if the Democrats needed four 
thousand votes in 1884. He closed by 
upbraiding the dudes, present and ab- 
sent, for not knowing more about 
politics and what was going on at the 
City Hall and Albany. He cited an 
instance of a dude friend of his who 
told him that he had voted for him for 
Congress, and was glad that he had 
been sent to Washington, and the dude 
told him that his speeches and votes in 
the Board of Aldermen would insure 
his re-election. When Mr. Roosevelt 
finished the other dudes took the tops 
of their canes out of their mouths and 
tapped the floor with the other end, 
and then they lighted cigarettes. 


Ten years later Mr. Pulitzer cabled 
the “World” to publish every day 
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something about the Good Government 
Clubs. 

During its earlier years the City Re- 
form Club was too critical and not con- 
structive enough to gain Roosevelt’s 
approval, and many of us felt keenly 
his criticism that we were not prac- 
tical. 

We were Republicans and Democrats 
who believed -in non-partisanship in 
city affairs. Our war ery was “ Ballot 
Reform,” “Civil Service Reform,” 
“Separate Municipal Elections,” and 
“ Home Rule,” and while we published 
an annual record of Assemblymen and 
Senators at Albany, we attacked the 
New York District Attorney, Excise 
Commissioners, and Police Department 
for various derelictions. Provided our 
charges produced a moral certainty of 
guilt and aroused public opinion, they 
were considered successful, though they 
did not end in convictions. 

Rarely did we have such a success as 
the “‘ Central Park Speedway Repeal.” 
The Legislature, in that case, that passed 
the “ grab ” repealed its own act. 

Roosevelt felt that we were many of 
us Republicans at heart, and could be 
doing more effective work by joining 
the Republican party. Obstinately we 
refused, until in the early nineties 
Edmond Kelly, returning to this coun- 
try, expanded the City Reform Club 
into the City Club and Good Govern- 
ment Clubs, which were credited with 
the election of Mayor Strong, who sum- 
moned Roosevelt in 1895 to the Police 
Commission. 

While Police Commissioner he was 
my guest at a big Good Government 
Club dinner and there fairly flayed 
an old-time Republican spoilsmonger 
in a formal debate on the * Merit Sys- 
tem.” 

The incident sustains Washburn’s con- 
tention that Roosevelt was not really in 
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politics, for no man intending to hold 
his place in that game wouid have been 
at such pains in season and out to irri- 
tate his fellow-workers by preaching 
and practicing this doctrine. And the 
same conclusion can be drawn from his 
enforcement as Police Commissioner of 
the Excise Law in New York City. 
Washburn might have added that if 
Roosevelt had-planned to make polities 
his career he fully realized that ap- 
pointive office in itself is actually a bar 
to progress in the estimation not only 
of the workers in the party but ofa 
great portion of the public. It is too 
much like a plum handed to a man 
without calling upon him to campaign 
for it in the limelight. 

Unlike my classmate Charles Wash- 
burn, I followed eagerly Roosevelt’s 
Progressive campaign, and after his 


defeat had ample opportunity to know 
the truth, testified to by both Washburn 
and Abbott, as to the way he took that 
defeat. Never had I seen him so genial 
and so free from every element of the 
disappointment, rancor, and chagrin 
with which the ignorant press of the 
country so freely charged him. 

His ability to translate vitality into 
concentration has already been noted. 
The same vitality preserved his good 
humor and made him the most cheerful 
loser. Nor does it seem to me that that 
vitality had been appreciably sapped 
at the time of his last photograph. His 
eye expressed to the last a high poten- 
tial, a readiness for new tasks to be 
undertaken—the eye the sure index of 
the man. He had not grown old. He 
was of the kind the gods love—when- 
ever these die they die young. 


MISTRAL’'S OPINION OF ROOSEVELT 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
sister, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 
has given us permission to print 

the following letter which does honor 
to three unusual men—Theodore Roose- 
velt; the French poet of Provence, 
Mistral; and a gifted American littera- 
teur and eritic, William Agnew Paton. 
All three men are now dead, but the 
fine and living spirit of each is re- 
vealed in an unusual way in the story 
which Mr. Paton tells. Of Roosevelt's 
letter to Mistral his sister says in a 
note to us: “I consider Theodore’s 
letter to Mistral one of the most beau- 
tiful utterances of his life.” 


MR. PATON’S LETTER 
My dear Mrs. Douglas Robinson: 
In March, 1905, I visited Frédérie 
Mistral at his home in Maillane. I bore 
a letter of introduction to him from his 





good friend John Covert, then United 
States Consul at Lyons, and also from 
MadameJoseph Roumanille of Avignon, 
the widow of Mistral’s lifelong friend 
and fellow Félibre. I was encouraged 
to visit the good old Provencal poet by 
the daughter of Madame Roumanille, 
Madame Félix Gras, widow of the 
author of “The Reds of the Midi,” 
who assured me that I, as an American, 
would be made heartily weleome by “ Le 
Maitre.” And so it fell out! 

I drove from Avignon, where I was 
staying, six miles southward, crossing 
the Durance, and reached Maillane, a 
small town at the foot of Les Alpilles, 
early in the afternoon. Mistral’s house, 
a small, plain, but neat and comfortable 
dwelling, stands at the southern edge 
of the town, with its back to the public 
street. Entering the little, well-kept 
garden, I passed along one side of the 





house, where I was met by two very 
friendly dogs, who, wagging a hearty 
welcome, accompanied me to the front 
door. As I stood wondering how I 
might advertise my arrival—there was 
no bell nor knocker—a well-favored, 
radiantly smiling peasant girl came 
from an outbuilding, wiping soapsuds 
from her arms and drying them on her 
apron, who, unquestioned, evidently 
guessing my errand, waved me to enter 
the house, volunteering the information : 
* Le Muitre est a la maison.” I re- 
quested her to have the goodness to 
inform Le Maitre that an American 
wished to pay his respects to him. 
Mariou (I afterwards learned her full 
title—Mariou dou Poétou) ran into the 
house, leaving me in the care of the 
two interested, politely curious, well- 
mannered dogs—* Pan-Panet” et “Jean 
Toutours ”°—with whom, on longer 
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THE POET MISTRAL COMING OUT OF THE MUSEUM FOUNDED BY HIM 
AT ARLES, SOUTHERN FRANCE 


acquaintance and with Le Maitre’s 
approval, I became delightfully inti- 
mate. As I stepped into the narrow 
hall and hesitated a moment, wondering 
what to do next, Le Maitre, warned of 
my coming by Mariou, came from his 
study and, quickly advancing towards 
me, took both of my hands in both of 
his, saying, “ J/on ami Américain, 
soit le bien-venu,” and, before I could 
present my letters of introduction or 
even mention my name, ushered me into 
the small sitting-room, where he pre- 
sented me, not by name but as an 
American, to Madame Mistral, a hand- 
some Dijonnaise, many years younger 
than her husband, who received me 
most graciously. She was dressed in the 
Provencal peasant costume, but was 
nevertheless so evidently a woman of 
refinement and gentle quality that I 
kissed her hand, as seemed fitting and 
due to her gentility. Then Mariou, 
maid-of-all-work, her sleeves now rolled 
down, shook hands with me, while Jean 
Toutours and Pan-Panet made their 
manners as became their master’s well- 
trained doggies. Le Maitre drew up 
three chairs and set them before the 
blazing fire of olive fagots of that 


spring’s pruning, one chair for Madame, 
one for the American, and one, his fa- 
vorite armehair, placed in the middle, 
and begged us to be seated. Mariou 
took her station respectfully behind 
Madame, the two dogs made themselves 
comfortable in what were evidently 
their accustomed places during family 
congresses, one on either side of the 
hearth, where they lay keeping their 
bright, intelligent eyes wide open to 
note what was now to be seen and 
done, and thereupon ensued one of the 
most delightfully informal and interest- 
ing conferences in which it ever was 
my good fortune to take part. 

I could’ hardly appreciate my good 
luck! All these simple and altogether 
charming informalities attending my 
reception had not lasted five minutes, 
and yet one of the pleasantest of my 
dreams had come true; the welcome 
promised by Madame Félix Gras had 
been realized, and never had I been so 
quickly made to feel at home as I did, 
all at onee, when I took my seat, an 
honored guest, at the foyer of Frédéric 
Mistral, the one man in Europe, at 
that time, whom I was most anxious to 
see and, if possible, to meet and know. 
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I do not remember just when, but 
“after a bit” I bethought me of the 
letters of introduction with which I 
had been furnished by John Covert 
and Madame Roumanille; and while 
Mariou was passing round little glasses 
of cordial of prunes and certain spicy 
petits-fours of almond flour, home made 
by Madame Mistral, I presented the 
missals to Le Maitre, who, somewhat 
to my embarrassment, read aloud the 
very complimentary allusions therein 
contained recommending the American 
stranger to the good will and kind 
courtesy of the addressee. This belated 
presentation of my credentials was 
what theologians would call “a work 
of supererogation,” for in my quality 
as an American—assumedly a repre- 
sentative American—I had been ac- 
corded what might be termed an inter- 
national weleome, after which there was 
little need for a personal, individual 
introduction. Le Maitre availed him- 
self of the opportunity to learn my name 
as he read it in the letters I had de- 
livered to him. 

And so the afternoon slipped away, 
and, in spite of my repeated pretenses 
that I wished to depart (nothing was 
further from my thoughts!), I was 
urged to remain, and remain I did 
without any suspicion crossing my 
mind that I was outstaying my welcome, 
so genuine and charming was the hos- 
pitality accorded me, and so reassuring 
the good will shown me and the in- 
terest taken in their new-found Ameri- 
ean friend by my kind host and hostess. 
Finally, at sunset, I took resolution in 
both hands and made ready to set out 
on my return to Avignon. Mariou 
fetched my overcoat, Le Maitre helped 
me to put iton, Madame presented me 
with a little flask of her home-made 
prune cordial, Jean Toutours and Pan- 
Panet actively performed whatever cere- 
monies seemed to them appropriate to 
the speeding of the departing guest; and 
tout-le-monde—Le Maitre, Madame, 
Mariou, Jean Toutours, and Pan- 
Panet—accompanied me to a landau in 
waiting, where my two dog friends 
wagged au revoir, Mariou shook hands 
ala mode Anglaise, where I again 
kissed Madame’s hand, as -in courtesy 
bound, and where, to my surprised de- 
light, Le Maitre, Zui aussi, gave me 
the accolade. 

I foregathered with Frédéric Mistral 
daily for the next ten days during my 
stay in Provence. He came to see me 
at my hotel in Avignon ; I accompanied 
him to Arles to visit his museum, to 
which he gave the money he received 
as the Nobel Prize for Literature; 
together we visited Les Baux, the an- 
cient city of the Troubadours, Chateau 
Reynard, and Tarascon of Tartarin ; 
we made a pilgrimage to Le Moulin 
where Alphonse Daudet wrote his fas- 
cinating “ Lettres,” and I spent the 
mornings of two days and the after- 
noon of one other day with Le Maitre 
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at ne home in Maillane. Memorable 
days! 

Mistral was (1905) in his seventy- 
second year, but he did not look his age 
hy twenty years. He had light hair 
turning gray, blue-gray eyes, was fair- 
favored, not of a Latin type, true Gas- 
con as he was, but, like Loubet and 
Rodin, probably of Norman stock. He 
was broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
very tall, very handsome. He laughingly 
told me that he resembled Buffalo Bill, 
and he did—a very refined Buffalo Bill. 
He had never been seriously ill in his life. 
Hewasa healthy, wholesome, very active, 
powerful, athletic man ; at seventy-two 
he seemed to be in his prime. There 
was not a trace of vanity in his makeup, 
but he loved to be praised ; loved to be 
told that people loved him. He loved 
France, his nation, loved Provence, his 
pays, loved his foyer. He could not 
bear to leave his home, would not go to 
Paris, so far from home, even to be 
made an Académicien. The love he bore 
his compatriots, “mes Provenceaux,” as 
he called them, was returned many 
thousandfold. He had more than two 
thousand goddaughters (Provencelles), 
named after the heroine of his great 
poem ‘ Miréio” (Mireille).. In my 
rounds with him he seemed never to 
meet man, woman, or child who did not 
know him personally and whom he did 
not know. Men took off their hats to 
him and ealled him Maitre; women 
courtesied to him and asked him how he 
did and how was Madame; children 
ran after him to be patted on the head ; 
even the good doggies of the vicinage 
ran to him to wag their joy at seeing 
him. I never saw a man so loving and 
loved, so contented with his lot and 
who had so many sure reasons for con- 
tent. I think of him as the most envi- 
able man I ever met. 

And now I shall tell you the profit- 
able little tale you said you would like 
to have me write down for you: 

Mistral’s study, one of four small 
rooms on the ground floor of his house 
at Maillane, was not more than fifteen 
feet square, with one window giving to 
the west and one to the south; there 
was an open fireplace, the floor was un- 
carpeted, polished by many and fre- 
quent serubbings, the walls were of 
white plaster, and on them were hung 
many photographs of the poet’s friends 
aud admirers. There was one of which 
Le Maitre spoke en passant and without 
reverence, an autographed photograph 
of the Emperor of Germany. Mistral 
never forgot that he had been a franc- 
tiveur in 1870! He did, however, point 
with approval to the likeness signed by 
Victor Emmanuel II of Italy, and called 
my attention particularly to those of 
Gladstone, Castelar, Alphonse Daudet, 
aul Gambetta. There were numerous 
other gift photographs signed by the 
great ones of state, literature, science, 
and the arts. All these he told me he 
should remove to his museum in Arles, 
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where they might be seen of his country- 
folk, who would treasure them after he 
was gone. To one photograph that hung 
on the wall above his desk where it was 
in front of him as he sat to write, to be 


-seen whenever he lifted his eyes from 


his work (I cannot remember now, after 
twelve years, whether or no it was signed 
by its original), but to that photograph 
of all Mistral particularly called my at- 
tention; he spoke of it as the chief 
treasure of his collection, and I remem- 
ber how my heart went out to Le 
Maitre when he turned to me and, 
throwing up his head, said: ‘ If I could 
go to your America, it would be to take 
him by the hand,” The photograph in 
question was that of your brother put- 
ting his horse over a high leap—-and 
Mistral’s comment on it was: “He 
rides straight, and for him there are no 
unconquerable obstacles.” Then from a 
drawer in his desk he took a package 
containing the original manuscript of 
the letter toa copy of which, printed in 
“Memoirs of Mistral, rendered into 
English by Constance Elizabeth Maud,” 
I called your attention last Sunday, and 
which, when we begged you to do so, you 
were so kind as to read aloud to my wife, 
to brother David and me. I inclose sev- 
eral typewritten copies of the letter as it 
appears in the book above named. The 
original manuscript of this letter is now 
(framed and exhibited) in Mistral’s 
Provencal Museum at Arles. Carefully 
undoing the package, Mistral handed 
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me the original letter and requested me 
to read it aloud to him ; although, as he 
confessed, he did not understand Eng- 
lish, he wished to hear the words again. 
He had had it translated into French 
(I think by Robert P. Skinner, then 
United States Consul at Marseilles), 
and from that French version he him- 
self had made a translation into Pro- 
vencal, which, he said, he carried about 
with him so that he might read it to his 
friends, as he often did, to their great 
profit and delight. As I began to read 
what, permit me to say, I believe to be 
one of the most inspired and inspiring 
letters ever written by one man of 
genius to another, Madame Mistral laid 
aside her sewing and, arising, stood in- 
tent and silent. Mistral himself listened 
acutely, gently waving his right arm as 
if beating time as he was wont to do 
when reciting passages of his own 
poetry. He evidently had heard the 
letter read so often that ‘he could follow 
the sense of it line by line, and as [ 
spoke the English words he seemed to 
know them by heart—had them in his 
heart although he could not bring them 
to speech. When I finished by reading 
the signature, “ Theodore Roosevelt,” 
Mistral turned to me, his eyes shining 
with glad emotion, and said: “ C’est¢ 
lui qui donne une nouvelle espérance & 
? Humanité.” 
Witi1am AGNEW Paron. 


Princeton, New Jersey, 
February 22, 1918. 





My dear M. Mistral: 


To M. Frédéric Mistral. 





Mrs. Roosevelt and I were equally pleased with the book and the 
medal, and none the less because for nearly twenty years we have pos- 
sessed a copy of “ Mireille.” That copy we shall keep for old association's 
sake ; though this new copy with the personal inscription by you must 
hereafter occupy the place of honor. 

All success to you and your associates! You are teaching the lesson 
that none need more to learn than we of the West, we of the eager, rest- 
less, wealth-seeking nation; the lesson that after a certain not very high 
level of material well-being has been reached, then the things that really 
‘count in life are the things of the spirit. Factories and railways are good 
up toa certain point ; but courage and endurance, love of wife and child, 
love of home and country, love of lover for sweetheart, love of beauty 
in man’s work and in nature, love and emulation of daring and of lofty 
endeavor, the homely workaday virtues and the heroic virtues—these are 
better still, and if they are lacking, no piled-up riches, no roaring, clang- 
ing industrialism, no feverish and many-sided activity shall avail either 
the individual or the nation. I do not undervalue these things of a 
nation’s body; I only desire that they shall not make us forget that 
beside the nation’s body there is also the nation’s soul. 

Again thanking you, on behalf of both of us, 

Believe me 
Very faithfully yours, 


White House, Washington, 
December 15, 1904. 


THEODORE ROoosEVELT. 








ROOSEVELT’S LETTER TO MISTRAL 


Tt was this letter which prompted the French poet to say of Roosevelt: ‘‘ C'est lui qui donne une 
nouvelle espérance & l’ Humanité’’—it is he who has given new hope to Humanity 
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IGHT of the foremost American 
novelists and one hundred and 
forty-seven presidents of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities have in the 
last two issues of The Outlook answered 
its question, * Llow Will You Vote and 


Why?” The Outlook, in its endeavor 
to make its poll of public opinion 
broadly representative of American 


life, turned for its third discussion of the 
issues of the campaign to men of affairs, 


*AS A REPUBLICAN I AM GOING 
TO VOTE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE” 

By James H, MeIntosh 


General Counsel for the New York Life Insurance 
Company 


yr“ ask me whom I am going to 
vote for in this election, and why. 
I answer, as a Republican lam going 
to vote for the Democratic candidate for 
President, and I will tell you why. 

We started out to lick the Germans 
and to punish them. I believe in finish- 
ing the job, and finishing it right. 

The League of Nations is a subordi- 
nate issue in this election: The real 
issue is, Shall the United States sign 
the Peace Treaty, or shall the United 
States abandon her aliies, turn her back 
on her soldiers, let the enemy they de- 
featel go unwhipped of justice, and, 
instead of signing a peace treaty under 
which the defeated and despicable 
enemy will be suitably punished, make 
a peace, as the Republican candidate 
says, “by resolution of Congress” ? 


THE CAPITAL OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY—LOWER 


LEADERS IN INDUSTRY, BUSINESS, AND FINANCE 





We have discovered the fact that 
while writers and college presidents are 
generally willing to tell the public where 
they stand, a majority of American 
business men are reluctant to voice 
their opinions openly. Many men in 
business and industry, in response to 
our inquiry, have been willing to tell us 
personally for whom they would vote 
and why, but they have not consented 
to the publication of their views. 





This is the issue the people are to vote 
on, and, so far as I have been able to 
find out, nobody seems to know it. 

The Republican candidate says he is 
not in favor of signing the Peace 
Treaty which our allies have signed 
and compelled the enemy to sign be- 
‘ause it involves entering the League 
of Nations; that we ought to have 
peace, and therefore he is in favor of 
making peace by a Republican Con- 
gress passing a resolution declaring that 
a state of peace exists; and that no 
effort should be made to make a sep- 
arate peace with the enemy. 

Thus it is the Republican policy to 
abandon our allies, to turn away from 
the defeated enemy without exacting 
justice from him, and to say to our sol- 
diers, living and dead, that what they 
fought and many of them died for did 
not amount to enough to justify Amer- 
ican statesmanship in following up their 
victory with appropriate punishment of 
the enemy. Thus what American valor 
won, American statesmanship, blinded 
by party prejudice, would lose. 
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Ten representative men of affairs 
whom we approached have, however, 
shown themselves exceptions to this 
general rule. These ten men are happily 
representatives of widely scattered in- 
terests. We are certain that readers of 
The Outlook will give to the opinions 
expressed in this group of replies the 
closest attention and the weightiest con- 
sideration. The arguments are worth 
listening to.—TuHeE Eprrors. 


Signing the Peace Treaty involves 
also joining the League of Nations. 
This, however, is comparatively unin- 
portant ; for, whether the League prove 
to be good or whether it prove to be 
bad, we are not necessarily in it for- 
ever. But we are out of the Peace 
Treaty forever unless we become 4a 
party to it. 

The’ Republicans meet this by saying 
we get nothing out of the Peace Treaty. 
The obvious answer is twofold: first, it 
is not true; second, if it were true, 
it would not justify the loss of our 
National honor. 

The Republicans also say that the 
enemy will be punished. The answer to 
this is that the enemy will not be ade- 
quately punished. Unless the United 
States is a party to the Treaty, Ger- 
many will never observe its terms either 
in letter or in spirit, and probably can- 
not be made to. But if the enemy were 
adequately punished without the help 
of the United States, does this justily 
us in shirking our duty? Is it honor- 
able to ask other nations to do what we 
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are unwilling to do and what it is our 
duty to do? 

It is because I am in favor of finish- 
ing the job we set out to do, and finish- 
ing it right, that I cannot support my 
party with its despicable and awful 
suggestion of peace by resolution of 
Congress. I hate a quitter. 


“JT PROPOSE’ TO VOTE FOR 
HARDING AND COOLIDGE” 


By Charles G. Washburn 


Business man, ex-Congressman from Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and biographer of Theodore 
Roosevelt 
N response to your request, I beg 
to say that in the approaching 
Presidential election I propose to vote 
for Harding and Coolidge. One reason 
is that I am a Republican: another 
and better reason, that the Republican 
party is far better fitted than the Demo- 
cratic to deal with our domestic and 
foreign problems, never more complex 
than at the present time. 

I have heard it said that Senator 
Harding is not an “ ideal ” candidate. 
It should be remembered that super- 
men are scarce. A Lincoln or a Roose- 
velt comes perhaps once in a century. 
We can no more expect them in poli- 
tics than in other fields of human activ- 
ity. Year in and year out the work of 
the world must be done by the man of 
average gifts, with high ideals to be 
sure, and possessed of the fundamental 
qualities of honesty and industry, sup- 
plemented by a good education. It is 
fortunate that the business of the world 
can be conducted by such men, as there 
are no others to do it. 

I feel that the Republican party and 
the country at large should be abun- 
dantly satisfied with the nominations at 
Chicago, both in the selection of candi- 
dates and what that selection implies. 
Both candidates are thoroughly typical 
of the democratic spirit which should 
pervade every branch of our Govern- 
ment. Both are in a sense self-made men 
because, although each has had a liberal 
education, each has had in his boyhood 
the kind of discipline that accompanies 
a necessity for personal endeavor on the 
part of those who cannot rely exclu- 
sively upon their support by others. 
Both understand the needs, the trials, 
the aspirations of the average American 
citizen. 

Senator Harding’s relations with the 
members of both houses of Congress, if 
he is elected President, will be human, 
intelligent, and sympathetic, which will 
be of enormous advantage to the 
country. He will be a team-worker, not 
a dictator. He has in large measure the 
genius of common sense, and will sur- 
round himself with good advisers. He 
will subordinate any personal prejudices 
he may have, if he has any, to the 
composite sound judgment of the peo- 
ple. He may not be in any way spec- 
tacular, but he will be in every way 
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safe and sound. He will make friends 
wherever he goes, because he is a thor- 
oughly human and likable person. 

In the nomination of Coolidge we 
of Massachusetts are highly satisfied, 
because we know the man ; but beyond 
this the nomination was more than that 
of a man, it was the recognition of a 
principle, of the paramount importance 
of the preservation, particularly at this 
time, of law and order, of the supremacy 
of right action in an emergency over 
mere expediency. That is why a mem- 
ber from Oregon nominated Coolidge, 
and why he was supported by those who 
never saw the man, but knew what he 
had done, demonstrating the virility of 
the principle that this is a government 
of laws and not of men. This should be 
a matter of profound satisfaction. 

The candidates will, if elected, re- 
spond to the best aspirations of the 
American people, both in the conduct 
of our own Government and in our 
relations with the other nations of the 
world. 


“VOTE AGAINST CANDIDATES 
WHOSE RECORDS ARE A PLEDGE 
OF REACTION” 


By Samuel Gompers 


President of the American Federation of Labor 


Y answer to your question is 

this: I will vote, and I urge my 
fellow-citizens everywhere to _ vote, 
against the candidates whose records 
and whose professions are a_ pledge 
of reaction. In the case of the Presi- 
dency, the platform of the Democratic 
party is far in advance of the platform 
of the Republican party, and the record 
and spirit of that for which Governor 
Cox stands are infinitely superior to 
the record and spirit of that for which 
Senator Harding stands. As Governor 
of Ohio, Mr. Cox has not in any single 
case acted against the interests of the 
working people and the masses of the 
people. This is a remarkable record of 
construction work. I do not believe the 
American people will hesitate in mak- 
ing a choice in a case where the line of 
demarcation between progress and reac- 
tion is so clear, and I know they can- 
not afford to hesitate. Reaction scoffs 
at ideals, but the American people have 
builded this great Nation upon ideals, 
and they will in this crisis find the way 
to give continued expression to the 
ideals and principles in which they have 
placed their faith. 


“A SQUARE DEAL IS ALL LABOR 
IS ASKING FOR” 
By T. V. O’ Connor 
President of the Longshoremen’s Association, 
New York City 
Y ouR telegram of October 4, where- 
in you request that I state, for 
publication, for whom I am going to 
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vote for President, and why, has been 
received, and in compliance therewith I 
desire to make the following statement: 

Replying first to the inquiry as to 
whom I shall vote for in the coming 
Presidential election, wish to state that 
I have decided to cast my vote for 
Senator W. G. Harding, the Repub- 
can candidate. 

Outlining briefly my reasons for so 
doing, suffice it to say that I believe a 
change is essential in order to restore 
public confidence and bring about a 
settled condition of affairs in this coun- 
try, and, in my opinion, a change in 
Administration will have the effect of 
doing this more quickly and effectively 
than anything else could. Senator 
Harding has stated that if he is elected 
labor will get a square deal, which is 
all labor is asking for or can expect, 
and I feel confident that if he is elected 
to the Presidency he will make good 
this promise. 


“IT IS UNTHINKABLE THAT WE 
ARE TO SCRAP THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS” 


By Frank M. Patterson 


General Counsel of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York 


I INTEND to cast my vote for Gov- 
ernor Cox, of Ohio. 

I will do this, primarily, for the 
reason that he has come out squarely 
and without equivocation in support of 
the League of Nations ; secondarily, all 
other qualifications being equal, I would 
naturally support him because he is a 
Democrat, upholding the policies of the 
Wilson Administration. 

In this campaign, to my mind, a 
greater moral issue has presented itself 
to the voters than in many years past. 
In the last few Presidential campaigns 
problems of more or less domestic im- 
portance presented themselves for de- 
cision. In the present campaign the 
overshadowing issue is the League of 
Nations, the proper solution of which 
affects the happiness and welfare of the 
whole civilized world. 

It is unthinkable that we are to scrap 
the League of Nations. If so, what 
about our soldier dead, and the thou- 
sands of our boys who fought the fight, 
many of whom have returned with life 
wounds? Was our entry into the war 
simply a great adventure to no pur- 
pose? The League is the only apparent 
fruit of that Great War, and I, for one, 
am unwilling to impair or forego the 
great benefits, morally, politically, and 
commercially, which must flow to this 
Nation from active participation in the 
League. 

Cox promises this participation. Har- 
ding does not. 

Some knowledge of international 
affairs and an appreciation of the dire 
consequences to us for failure to ratify 
the League Treaty make me an enthnu- 
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siastic supporter of the League and the 
candidate advocating it. 


“T SHALL NOT VOTE THE 
DEMOCRATIC TICKET” 
By John Hays Hammond 
President of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, Chair- 
man of the World Court Congress, 1914-15, ex- 


President of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers 


| SHALL not vote the Democratic 
ticket: 


1. Because the Democratic party, in 
order to win the 1916 election, prom- 
ised to “ keep us out of war.” 

2. Because the Democratic party, 
with full knowledge of our needs, re- 
frained from a programme of prepared- 
ness, in order to avert suspicion that 
war was imminent. This is the greatest 
political crime in our Nation’s history ! 

3. Because the Democratic party, 
since the war, has shown its unpre- 
paredness to handle the problems of 
reconstruction. 

4, Because the Democratic party, in 
the face of European competition— 
government-subsidized and cutthroat— 
opposes a protective tariff. 

5. Because the Democratic party 
would surrender American nationalism 
to the super-government of the Smuts- 
Cecil- Wilson League. 

6. Because the Democratic party, in 
its fatuous attempt to catch the labor 
vote, is willing to sacrifice the general 
welfare by servilely yielding to the dic- 
tates of certain labor leaders. 

7. Because for eight years the Demo- 
cratic Administration has exhibited 
bitter partisanship and narrow section- 
alism. 

8. Because the Democratic party, by 
its meddlesome, vacillating, and pusil- 
lanimous foreign policy, has created 
abroad hatred and contempt for the 
American flag. 

9. Because the Democratic National 
candidates are not men of the first 
valiber. 

10. I shall vote for Harding and 
Coolidge, the Republican National can- 
didates, because they are eminently 
qualified to represent the spirit and 
policies of that party which is the ex- 
ponent of our National aspiration. 


“T BELIEVE IN THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS ” 
By W. L. Saunders 
Chairman of the Board of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City; Director Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York ; Chairman of Naval Consulting Board 
of United States 
ie telegram of the 4th received. 
am going to vote for Cox 
because I believe in the League of 
Nations. I believe that America has 
incurred a distinct moral obligation 
through the war and through the peace 
negotiations at Versailles which should 
not be repudiated. 
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TRAIL’S END—THE HOME OF GOVERNOR COX, NEAR DAYTON, OHIO 
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FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT’S COUNTRY HOUSE AT HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 


“HARDING WILL CALL TO HIS 
AID THE LABORER, FARMER, AND 
BUSINESS MAN” 

By George M. Reynolds 
President of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, Illinois 
en the next four years we 

shall, in all probability, be called 
upon’ to deal with some of the most 
momentous questions that have ever 
come before our people or our Gov- 
ernment. With the gravity of such 
a probability in mind, I shall vote for 
Warren G. Harding for President. I 
believe he is best able to direct domes- 
tic affairs with safety, and that he will 
so shape our foreign policy as to gain 
and hold the respect and friendship of 
the balance of the world. 
We never needed a leader more than 
now. Mr. Harding measures up to the 


full requirements of leadership. A man 
of broad knowledge and diversified ex- 
perience, he has the dignity of bearing, 
vigor of mind, and power of prompt 
action to place him in the forefront of 
any movement for the welfare of the 
people. 

Trained in business, public and pri- 
vate, he has the ability, willingness, 
and purpose to insist upon a business- 
like Administration. It is practically 
two years since the armistice was signed, 
and yet taxes are approximately the 
same now as when we reached the peak 
of taxation in the seventeen months of 
our participation in the war. Can any 
fair-minded voter believe that we are 
likely to have a reduction of taxes until 
there is a man in the White House who 
will demand the adoption of a National 
budget, and one who will insist upon 
economy in the use of public money? 
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THE HOUSE AND CELEBRATED ‘‘ FRONT PORCH” OF SENATOR HARDING AT MARION, OHIO 
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JUST HALF OF THIS HOUSE IS OCCUPIED BY GOVERNOR COOLIDGE AT NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Senator Harding has the strength of 
character to do this, and he has prom- 
ised to do it. 

It were foolish to shut our eyes to 
the unrest now prevalent throughout 
the country. It springs from the prob- 
lems that must be settled within the 
coming four years. I want to do my part 
towards intrusting the solution of those 
problems toa man like Harding, who 
will call to his aid the laborer, farmer, 
and business man. He will consult the 
representatives of each, and from them 
learn the true conditions. From them 
he will get suggestions as to the proper 
remedies to be applied. He realizes 
that no one man is big enough to run 
this Government alone; he knows he 
must have all the help he can secure, 
and he will fill Cabinet and other re- 
sponsible positions with the most capa- 
ble men from the various leading groups 


in the ‘country. He will give us a 
representative Administration that will 
be progressive but not radical. He 
will work towards stable conditions and 
will inspire confidence. 


“THE QUESTION OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS OVERSHADOWS 
ALL OTHERS” 


By Wiiliam Rand 
Formerly Assistant District Attorney, New York 
City 
INTEND to vote for the electors on 
the Democratic ticket. Although I 
believe that the record of the Wilson 
Administrations in domestic affairs 
is commendable, a contrary opinion 
would not alter this intention, because, 
in my judgment, the question of 
our participation in the League of 
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Nations overshadows in importance all 
others. The Covenant of the League is 
concededly imperfect, and will require 
amendment as occasions arise, but it 
offers the only practicable and available 
plan for promoting international justice 
and protecting the peace of the world, 
and in its main features is a wonderful 
achievement of statesmanship. The 
Republican platform and candidate 
propose that we shall refrain from par- 
ticipation in this League, adopted by 
other nations largely upon the insist- 
ence of our President, and shall pursue 
a policy of selfish isolation, which his- 
tory shows to be the precursor of war. 
With the slogan of “ America first” 
they propose to abandon our late asso- 
ciates, and to conclude a separate peace 
with our enemies. I consider such a 
policy neither wise nor honorable. 

I am for Cox and Roosevelt just 
because I am for America first, and 
not last, in honor and in service to 
mankind. 


“HARDING AND COOLIDGE, BE- 
CAUSE I AM OPPOSED TO THE 
WILSON LEAGUE” 


By Charles Sumner Bird 


Manufacturer and Progressive Candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1912 


AM for Harding and Coolidge. 

First—Because I am opposed to 
the Wilson League, which, if ratified, 
would, as I see it, impose upon us moral 
obligations at least which if called upon 
we would probably never carry into 
effect ; in other words, I would not 
have America agree to do anything that 
some day she might refuse to do. 

Second—Because the Democratic 
party has been and is committed toa 
free-trade policy. The Underwood- 
Simmons tariff imposes only an average 
eight per cent duty upon imported 
merchandise. It does not and will not 
protect the wage-earner or the wage- 
payer. During the Great War no pro- 
tective tariff was needed, but to-day 
textiles are coming from England and 
Belgium at an increasing and alarming 
rate. Within two years, unless the tariff 
is changed, our markets will be smoth- 
ered and many of our factories will be 
closed. I have never asked for tariff 
protection for the products of my busi- 
ness, but I am satisfied that some Amer- 
ican products need protection, and if 
we intend to keep the American stand. 
ard of living above that existing in 
Europe and Asia I am confident that 
we must have a tariff much higher than 
anything we are likely to get from the 
Democratic party. 

Third— Because Governor Cox is not 
big enough for the biggest job in the 
world ; and, furthermore, because there 
is not in the Democratic party a suffi- 
cient number of competent men out of 
which a President could choose his 
Cabinet. 
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From Faith Hunter Dodge, Tirapata, Peru, South America 


“TOP OF THE WORLD” POST OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


This is believed to be the highest post of 
the American Legion ‘‘ inthe known world,”’ 
as the circus press agents say. It is in 
Smelter, in the Peruvian Andes. ‘ Big 
preparations are on foot,’? says the sender 
of the photograph, ‘‘ for the Armistice Day 
celebration by this Post ”’ 

















La 
From J. Carroll Hayes, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


A SURVIVAL OF EARLY 


METHODS IN AGRICULTURE 


A glimpse of the slow old-time harvesting methods with two-wheeled cart and oxen—methods still used, 
as the photograph shows, in these modern days on a remote little island off the Maine coast near Christmas 


A FARM BOYS’ CAMP IN MICHIGAN 


The purpose of the camp was to give club 
members of the Upper Peninsula a three- 
day outing to be conducted along instrue- 
tional lines in live-stock and crop raising. 
All expenses of the boys in the camp were 
defrayed by the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. Every boy in the rural districts of 
upper Michigan who was in club work was 
eligible. The round-up is an annual event 


Cove, called No-Man’s Land 

















From L. E, Troeger, Chicago, Illinois 














THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THETR MAKERS 
OF MAGIC CASEMENTS ' 


BY LLOYD R. MORRIS 


poetic experience is.a part of the 

unconscious wisdom of childhood. 
Most of us perhaps would like to believe 
that we have preserved it unblemished 
against the challenge of the recurring years. 
Few would be willing to confess a spiritual 
sterility so devastatingly complete as to 
deprive them of the ability to recapture 
that magical insight which is an effect of 
beauty and which lies at the heart of 
poetic experience. But to many that expe- 
rience lacks, with the passing years, some- 
thing of the exquisite glamour with which 
it first revealed itself, and they are prone 
to attribute to a fancied impermanence of 
beauty that which is rather the result of a 
neglect to cultivate those attitudes which 
make for insight. 

If our approach to poetry is colored by 
a not unnatural discouragement, we may 
none the less take heart. At some moment 
of the past a brilliant interpreter or in- 
spired teacher unlocked the magic case- 
ment and made us free of the larger world 
of beauty. If the power of his insight 
alone so greatly stimulated our receptivity 
to beauty, it is probable that some knowl- 
edge of his methods will go far toward 
enabling us to recapture those moods of 
the spirit in which the world of the im- 
agination first exercised its dominion over 
us. What is the discipline which fosters 
such insights? The question is answered 
by one who is himself both poet and inter- 
preter of poetry. 

In a charming essay on “ The Teaching 
of Poetry ” in his recent volume, Professor 
Erskine remarks that it is the function of 
the teacher—and he might well have added, 
of the critic also—“ to afford a mediation 
between great poets and their audience, 

.. to supply the information, the back- 
ground, whatever is lacking to make the 
reader at home with the book.” In order 
to supply this background the teacher or 
the critic must draw upon both history 
and philosophy, must include in his defi- 
nition of literature the literature of reason 
as well as the literature of emotion. In 
other words, if we are to recover poetic 
experience, we must have some control 
over the facts and over the ideas which 
have contributed to the inspiration of po- 
etry. As Professor Erskine points out, this 
control is an instrument which we rarely 
enough possess. ‘ We talk,” he says, “ of 
the ideas of evolution in ‘In Memoriam, 
but we ignore those predecessors of Darwin 
whom Tennyson studied, and Darwin him- 
self, of course, we do not read. If it be 
urged that he did not write with felicity, 
and therefore deserves to be counted out 
of literature, what shall be said of Hobbes 
and Locke, of Berkeley and Hume, or how 
shall we dispose of such an historian as 
Gibbon?” The romantic definition which 
excludes from literature those books which 
do not essentially possess an emotional 
content is peculiar to English criticism, in 


T'» capacity for sharing vividly in 


1The Kinds of Poetry and Other Essays. By 
John Erskine, Professor of English, Columbia 
University. Duffield & Co., New York. 

A Study of Poetry. By Bliss Perry, Professor 
of English Literature in Harvard University. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


the wide sense, and more particularly to 
the criticism of the romantic revival, which 
cultivated feeling rather than thought, and 
refused to admit that reason itself was 
capable of arousing the emotions. ‘To the 
classical scholar, who admits Aristotle or 
Herodotus to the canon of literature as 
freely as he does Homer or Euripides, and 
to the French scholar, who reads as litera- 
ture Descartes or Voltaire or. Rousseau, 
the antithetical opposition of reason and 
emotion in our common definition of litera- 
ture might well seem strange. 

Even if we agree that we may draw upon 
both history and philosophy for our greater 
understanding of poetry, we may well in- 
quire into the character of their special 

















(C) Underwood & Underwood 
JOHN ERSKINE 


contributions. History, Professor Erskine 
tells us, will make us contemporary with a 
poem, but, once contemporary, the problems 
of appreciation and interpretation remain ; 
a mere knowledge of facts, however com- 
prehensive, will not solve them. How shall 
we proceed? “ To criticise a poem written 
yesterday or this morning one needs not a 
record but a theory of life. We pass judg- 
ment immediately on our neighbor's ac- 
tions, on his thoughts or emotions, without 
going into his biography. .. . Poetry, a 
reflection of action or thought or feeling, is 
judged in no other way. The equipment of 
the best teachers of literature is principally 
this, that by experience or study they have 
arrived at a coherent philosophy of life, 
and have therefore an instrument with 
which to take hold of new emotions and 
new thoughts. It makes little difference 
what our philosophy is, so long as it is 
sincere and thorough ; of course the more 
it explains of life and letters, the better it 
is, but the desirable thing is to have some 
philosophy.” 

But what, after all, is poetry? We have 
two definitions offered. “The field of 
poetry,” says Professor Perry in his stim- 
ulating study, “is that portion of human 
feeling which expresses itself through 
rhythmical and preferably metrical lan- 


ae What distinguishes the poet from 
is fellow-men, he proceeds, is not the 
peculiar nature of the images which in- 
spire the poem, but the increasingly verbal 
form of these images as they are reshaped 
by the poet’s imagination, and in the 
rhythmical or metrical character of their 
final expression. Poetry, Professor Erskine 
tells us in the exquisite and penetrating 
essay which gives its title to his book, is an 
invariable function of life. “ Ordinarily,” 
he says, “the emotions aroused by experi- 
ence are used up in the further process of 
living. The poet differs from his fellows 
only in the greater power of his emotions, 
in the greater imperativeness of his intui- 
tions, whereby it is easier for him to ex- 

ress them in words than to consume them 
in life. The stimulus that enters the poet’s 
nature and comes out as epical or dramatic 
or lyrical expression, enters equally the 
nature of ordinary man and is consumed 
in lyrical or epic or dramatic living. . . . 
A poet’s temperament prescribes into which 
of the three genres his work shall fall; 
and similarly the temperament of average 
men prescribes whether they shall live in 
the present, or in the past, or in the 
future.” The qualities of poetry which we 
term lyrical, p some i or epic, he con- 
tinues, are as fundamental as the three 
apprehensions of life which they imply— 
“as simply a present moment, or as a 
present moment in which the past is 
reaped, or as a present moment in which 
the future is promised.” 

The two theories of poetry thus briefly 
indicated serve in a measure to differenti- 
ate the attitudes toward poetry of the two 
critics. Professor Perry is an advocate of 
what he has termed the genetic method in 
criticism ; Professor Erskine, if we do not 
misread him, conceives poetry as a domain 
of human experience, a “ function of life,” 
and he woul interpret it in terms of itself 
rather than in terms of its language, but 
in the light of whatever wisdom intelli- 
gence has formulated out of its contact 
with experience. And the difference in 
attitude, in what may be termed the phi- 
losophy of these two critics, determines 
very largely the character of the contribu- 
tion to our recovery of poetic experience 
made by their books. Professor Perry, as 
we may imagine, is interested chiefly in 
analyzing the “strange potencies of verse,” 
in its capacity to produce certain effects 
upon ‘the mind of the reader, and, more 
particularly, in the method by which these 
effects are produced. Professor Erskine, 
himself a poet, is vitally interested in the 
same questions as is Profesor Perry, but 
he is likewise concerned with poetry as a 
means of apprehending, or, if you will, of 
interpreting, life. 

In one thing, though perhaps they might 
vigorously disagree with this statement, 
the two critics are in decided agreement. 
And the element common to their critical 
equipment is that of method. Professor 
Erskine suggests his method of cultivating 
insight in his essay on “The Teaching ot 
Poetry,” and gives us an example of its 
application in another on “The New 
Poetry.” Professor Perry applies the 
method in his closely packed “ Study of 
Poetry,” interpreting the zsthetic as well 
as the experiential background of poetry 
in the light of his wide reading of litera- 
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ture, of science, and of philosophy. He 
gives an unusually clear analysis, sup- 
ported by rich and apt quotation, of the 
effects of poetry upon the reader, and in 
the second part of his book he discusses 
with equal felicity a special type of poem— 
the lyric. The value of his essay lies in its 
vivid ability to provide us with those mo- 
ments of lucid understanding in which 
poetic experience is restored to us. And 
it is to our additional advantage that Pro- 
fessor Perry has the true critic’s facility in 
making apparent to us not only what it is 
in poetry which moves us profoundly, but 
why we are profoundly moved. 

Here, then, are two books in which the 
lover of poetry will rejoice, for they hold 
the key to those magic casements of which 
Keats wrote and which open upon that 
world of beauty that is poetry. In the last 
analysis we shall find in poetry only what 
we bring to it; the ripeness of our wisdom, 
the depth of our spiritual capacity, and the 
power of our reading of human experience 
are only so many instruments with which 
we may take hold of those experiences and 
ideas which have been its inspiration. And 
those books which provide the fortunate 
moments of spiritual apprehension which 
send us back to poetic experience with a 
more profound capacity are surely to be 
commended. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 

Cape Currey. By Rene Juta. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. 

Stories of secret gardens are always fas- 
cinating. This is also a story of Cape Col- 
ony more than a hundred years ago, of the 
British rule there, of a certain odd and 
whimsical doctor, and, as a matter of 
course, of love and adventure. 

Come Seven. By Octavus Roy Cohen. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

No one, at least for a long time, has 
written such rollicking and orginal stories 
of Negro life as these by Mr. Cohen. They 
approach the burlesque in their fun, but 
they never fail to amuse. The titles of the 
separate stories are ingeniously phrased. 
To our liking, “The Quicker the Dead ” is 
the best. 

Flemish Legends. By Charles de Coster. 
Illustrated. Translated from the French by 
Harold ‘Taylor. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

These strange Middle-Age legends were 
gather by de Coster during the last cen- 
tury from the folklore of Brabant and 
Flanders. They are Rabelaisian in form 
but without the coarseness and rollicking 
humor of the great French satirist. There 

‘is much of somber beauty in the stories, but 

also much of the blood-lust of the period. 

In the Onyx Lobby. By Carolyn Wells. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 

The singular accident by which the de- 
tectives and the readers are put on the 
wrong track almost to the end of the book 
is cleverly invented. Otherwise we cannot 
rank the book very highly in the con- 
stantly multiplying number of books of 
this class. 

‘““No Clue !" By James Hay, Jr. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 7 

A cleverly constructed detective story, 
but one with very little genuine human in- 
terest. The title is singularly inappro- 
priate, for there are only too many clues, 
all of which, as is the wont of writers of 
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such stories, lead the reader in wrong 

directions. 

Heart of Unaga (The). By Ridgwell Cullum. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Another story of the wilds of Canada 
and of the Mounted Police. It would be 
the better for compression and it is rather 
too somber in its treatment. 

Returned Empty. By Florence L. Barclay. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This story by the author of “The 
Rosary” is described as “a dramatic 
story of reincarnation,” and it will doubt- 
less appeal to the prevailing taste for 
“ psychic” fiction. 

She Who Was Helena Cass. By Lawrence 
tising. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 

Those who are fascinated by an appar- 
ently insoluble mystery will find it in this 
romance. It tells of the disappearance of 
a beautiful American girl who stays over- 

















Courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Co. 


BLISS PERRY 


night with her mother at an inn in a 
remote Spanish district. What makes the 
mystery remarkable is that, not only does 
the girl disappear, but the room in which 
she slept, with its furniture, hangings, and 
the like, disappears also, so that in the 
morning the mother is neither able to find 
her daughter nor to find anything like the 
room in which she left her the night before. 
In other ways the story is original, but its 
literary quality is not particularly good. 
Top o’ the Morning. By Seumas MacManus. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 

The author has again given us a volume 
of short stories and character sketches of 
Irish lifeand people that abound in raci- 
ness, true fancy, and thorough knowledge 
of Irish character and dialect. One of 
these stories, we remember with pleasure, 
first appeared in The Outlook. In these 
days of disturbance and tragedy in Ireland 
it is restful to turn to such tales of genuine 
humor and large-hearted human nature. 
Valley of Silent Men (The). By James Oliver 


Curwood. Illustrated. Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, New York. 


Mr. Curwood’s story of the great Cana- 
dian north is well written, but is almost 
too tense, too somber, and sometimes too 
trying in its horror to be a pleasant book. 
The opening situation, in which a sergeant 
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of the Canadian Mounted Police, who be- 
lieves himself at the point of death, con- 
fesses to a murder which he never com- 
mitted in order to save a man whom he 
supposes to be guilty but who is really 
innocent, only to find that the doctor has 
made a mistake, and that the sergeant’s 
greatest danger of death is that of being 
hanged, is certainly arresting and peculiar. 
Wilderness Mine (The). By Harold Bindloss. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Wherever Mr. Bindloss begins one of 
his stories, they are pretty sure to move 
sooner or later toa Canadian lumber camp 
or mine. In this case one wishes it hac 
been sooner, for the Canadian part of the 
book is much the best. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Hidden People (The). By Leo E. Miller. 
oo. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


The author is well known as a naturalist 
and explorer of South American countries. 
This tale is about two American college 
boys wrecked on the coast of South Amer- 
ica. It is described as a boys’ novel, but 
itis the kind of book that will appeal to 
all lovers of adventure. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Personal Prejudices. By Mrs. R. Clipston 
Sturgis. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Decidedly entertaining little chapters, 
these, that seem like the talk of a clever 
woman dictaphoned. People who like to 
listen to such a talker will find this book 
most enjoyable. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Westward with the Prince of Wales. By 
W. Douglas Newton. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


The visit of the Prince to Canada and 
the United States is brightly and interest- 
ingly described. The author’s comments on 
things American are keen, discriminating, 
and altogether friendly. The impression 
one gets of the Prince is that he is thor- 
oughly likable and unspoiled. 


WAR BOOKS 


Canteening Overseas. By Marian Baldwin. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 


These letters home from a Y. M. C. A. 
worker in France are made vivid by a nat- 
ural descriptive touch, by an ever-present 
sense of humor, and by an admirable 
spirit. They are all the better for having 
been written informally and without idea ot 
publication. The author had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the front, and later the 
oceupied German zone at many points. 
Her impressions of Paris, Aix-les-Bains, 
Coblenz, and other places are full of 
human interest ; there are very many little 
pictures of soldier life, incidents thrilling 
and amusing, bits of character sketching. 
The reader gets an intimate, near-by view 
of the American boys in khaki. Letter- 
writing is a gift, and the secret is usually 
in being simple, direct, and unaffected 
these letters exactly fit that description. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pleasures of Collecting (The). By Gardner 
Teall. Illustrated. The Century Company, 
New York. 


This book will interest people who aspire 
to become collectors rather than those who 
have already become specialists in any one 
line. It covers a multitude of fascinating 
hobbies in short chapters freely and at- 
tractively illustrated. Any one who har- 
bors even the germ of the collecting habit 
will find it developing in the glowing 
atmosphere of the author’s enthusiasm. 
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WATCH YOUR NERVES 


By PAUL von BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical 
Energy, Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


The high pressure, mile-a-minute life of to-day, 
with its mental strain, worry, anxiety, grief and 
trouble is WRECKING THE NERVES of mankind. 
This applies especially to people with highly active 
brains and sensitive merves. Have your Nerves 
s ood the strain? 


The symptoms of nerve exhaustion vary according to 
individual characteristics, but the development is usually 
as follows : 


First Stage: Lack of energy and endurance: that “tired 
feeling.” 

Second Stage: Nervousness; restlessness ; sleeplessness ; 
irritability ; decline in sex force; loss of hair; nervous indi- 
gestion; sour stomach; gas in bowels; constipation; irregular 
heart; poor memory; ‘lack of mental endurance; dizziness ; 
headache ; ; backache; neuritis; rheumatism, and other pains. 

Third Stage: Serious mental disturbance; fear; undue 
worry ; melancholia ; dangerous organic disturbances ; ‘suicidal 
tendencies; and in extreme cases, insanity. 


If only a few of the symptoms men- 


every ailment of civilized man and woman. Other 
weaknesses are simply the result of weak nerves. I 
have learned further, that worry, grief, anxiety, mental 
strain, and of course, sex abuse, are the basic cause of 
nerve weakness. 


I ask YOU, how can we reason otherwise? Is not 
the Nervous System the great governing force of the 
body, the force that gives Life and Power to every 
organ, every muscle and cell? When the Nervous 
Forces are depleted through strain, how can the vital 
organs, muscles and other tissues retain their power? 
It is impossible. 


The power of nerves is infinitely great for good or 
evil. So great is this power that a tremendoys nerve 
strain, as for instance, intense fear or anger, may cause 
instant death through bursting of a blood vessel. A 
less intense nerve shock will cause the cheeks to pale or 
__~—sibecome flushed with blood. It can make the 





tioned apply to you, especially those 
indicating mental turmoil, you may be 
sure your nerves are at fault — that 
you have exhausted your Nerve Force. 
It is positive your nerves are at fault, 
if you feel generally depressed, tired and 
ailing, though repeated medical examina- 
tions fail to show definitely that some organ 
is involved. In such cases the decline in 
organic power is due to sub-normal nerve 
power. 





Submit your case to me, and I shall tell 





heart beat wildly and paralyze breathing. 
It can make cold sweat break out over the 
body, and make the knees tremble and _ be- 
come weak. It can paralyze the digestive 
powers in an instant. Long extended nerve 
strains of even mild intensity will uidermine 
the mind and body of the strongest man 
and woman that ever lived. 


Nerve Force is a dangerous power when 
uncontrolled, and if controlled, it can be 
made to give us Strength, Health, Character, 
Personality, Success and Happiness. It is 








you definitely whether your nerves are 
deranged, and whether I can help you, as I have 
helped over 90,000 men and women during the last 
30 years. 

I am a Nerve Specialist and Psycho-Analyst, besides 
being generally experienced in every Science pertaining 
to the Body and Mind. I have treated more cases of 
“Nerves” than any other man in the world. I 
specialize in this treatment only. My instruction is 
given by mail. 

Positively mo fee is charged for a ‘ Preliminary 
Diagnosis”’ of your case, and you will be under no 
obligation to take my course, if you write me. Do not 
explain your case in your first letter, as I shall send you 
nae instructions how to report your case and how to 
make certain “‘nerve tests,” used generally by Nerve 
Specialists, and I shall send you FREE, other important 
data on Nerve Culture, which will give you an under- 
standing of your nerves you had never had before. 

I have for more than 30 years studied the health 
problem from every angle. Far over a million of my 
various books on Health Subjects have been sold all 
over the world during this time, and as a result about 
300,000 people have written me in detail regarding 
their weaknesses and their experience with different 
methods of treatment they applied. I am more con- 
vinced to-day, than ever before in my life, that nerve 
weakness (Neurasthenia), is the basic cause of nearly 


the greatest force of all bodily forces. 
My life’s work consists in teaching how to control the 
nerves and attain through them all that life can give. 


‘You should read my book on this subject entitled 
Nerve Force. If you do not agree that it is the most 
instructive book you have ever read, return it and your 
money will be refunded plus your outlay of postage. The 
cost, prepaid, is 25 cents. Bound in cloth, with gold finish, 
50 cents (coin or stamps preferred). I have advertised 
my books and courses of instruction in this and other 
magazines for more than 20 years, which is ample 


guarantee of my responsibility and integrity. 4 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 
A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


President Wilson, Senator Har- 
ding, and France 
|: President Wilson had not raised the 


question, would you be under the im- 

pression that the French Government 
had sent an official representative to Sen- 
ator Harding telling him that France was 
looking to America “to lead the way for a 
new association of nations”? Or would 
you have thought that some representative 
of France, speaking informally for France, 
suggested to Senator Harding that Amer- 
ica should be the leader in such an asso- 
ciation ? 

Some people consider this incident as a 
wifling affair. Is it? 

What are the provisions of the Federal 
law dealing with the question of a private 
American citizen communicating with any 
foreign government or its agent? When 
and why was this law passed? Are its 
penalties too severe or not severe enough ? 
Has Senator Harding laid himself open to 
a charge of having violated it? 

Do you think the less said about this in- 
cident the better? What are your reasons ? 

The Outlook says that President Wilson 
took an astonishing step in sending his 
inquiry to Senator Harding. What do you 
think ‘The Outlook means’ Do or do you 
not agree with it? 

The Outlook also says that “the whole 
affair is of importance only as an indica- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s mental processes.” 
What is your opinion of this criticism ? 

How serious would it be for a foreign 
government officially to go over the head 
of our Chief Executive to appeal to the 
American people? Has the American Gov- 
ernment ever done this toward a foreign 
government? Has a foreign government 
done this toward the American Govern- 
ment ? 

In your opinion, what contribution ought 
this affair to make to popular education ? 


‘nglish Labor Blocks English 
Industry 

How essential to Great Britain are her 
coal mines? Is her industrial supremacy 
largely due to her coa) production ? 

We are told that Great Britain keeps on 
hand food enough to last only about a 
month. In the light of this, what comment 
can you make upon the significance of the 
British coal strik 

How much more strongly is labor organ- 
ized in Great Britain than in the United 
States? Is labor organized there mainly on 
political lines? Is it in the United States ? 
Should it be anywhere ? 

Is the British coal strike a blow at con- 
stitutional government? What are your 
reasons £ 

Do you consider that the British miners 
are thinking soundly, economically ? Dis- 
cuss your answer. 

Are they acting in their own best inter- 


e? 





! These questions and comments are designed not 
ouly for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English. 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—THe Eprrors, 


ests? Are they disloyal? If you think so, 
to whom? 

What lessons for Americans do you see 
in the action of the British coal miners ? 

What is your definition for: Paradox, 
referendum, nationalization of industries, 
deputation ? 

In connection with this topic you will do 
well, indeed, to read “ phen soe After the 
War,” by Frank Dilnot (Doubleday, Page), 
and “The New Industrial Unrest,” by R. 
S. Baker (Doubleday, Page). 


The Haitian Situation 


What relationship exists between Haiti 
and the United States? When and under 
what circumstances did this relationship 
come into existence ? 

What is the matter in Haiti? What has 
the American Marine Corps done there? 
Do you think our forces should be oceupy- 
ing Haiti? 

What is the policy of the Democratic 
Administration in Haiti? In your opinion, 
does or does not that policy injure our 
reputation with the various other Ameri- 
can republics ? 

Why should an American citizen with- 
hold judgment upon the Haitian situation 
until the findings of the Court of Inquiry 
are published ? 


Theodore Roosevelt 


What do the two contributions on pages 
366 to 371 tell you about Theodore Roose- 
velt which you did not know before? 

Are any of the opinions and _ beliefs 
which were held by Mr. Roosevelt in the 
eighties and expressed in these articles 
still sound ? 

Sketch American political history from 


_ 1880 to 1884. What was the situation in 


the Republican party during this time? 
Who, at this time, were called the “ stal- 
warts,” the “half-breeds,” and the “ mug- 
wumps ”? How many comparisons can you 
make between the Presidential cainpaign 
of 1884 and the present one? What was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward Blaine as 
the Presidential candidate of the Repub- 
lican party ? 

What did Mr. Roosevelt do for the 
cause of civil service? How important do 
you regard his efforts in this cause ? 

In its editorial entitled ‘ Theodore 
Roosevelt” what does The- Outlook say 
the test of personality is? Is there any 
greater test of personality ? 

The Outlook tells us in this editorial 
who the three outstanding personalities in 
American political history are, but does not 
tell us who, in its opinion, our three great- 
est statesmen are. In your opinion, who are 
they? What are your reasons for selecting 
the names you do? 

Do you believe that the personalities of 
men and women actually influence the 
course of history? Would the course of 
American history and world history have 
been different had Mr. Roosevelt never 
been born? Upon what do you base your 
belief? Is it possible to illustrate your 
answer ? 

Define the following terms: Hypercriti- 
cal, escapades, asceticism, gyrations. 
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Style 51 


For Civilians 
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Style 50 


Same Last 
Tan Calf 
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HIS is the day of sensibly 
shaped shoes—of veering 
away from freakish fads and 
toward graceful, modified shapes 
that radiate good taste and 
embody comfort. 





Herman’s Shoes are, above all, 
that kind of shoes. In civilian 
shapes they typify the desirable 
fashions, but never exaggerate 
them. In U. 8S. Army shapes 
(for outing and work) they lead 
the world for foot-form excel- 
lence and honest worth. 


In materials and workmanshi 
Herman’s Shoes are aaaaan 
Their fine New England crafts- 
manship takes care of that. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores. 
If you are not near one, we 
will fit you correctly and 
guickly through our MAIL 
ORDER DEPT at Bosion. 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 


825 Albany Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ORANGES from Tree to You 

From Tree to YOU 
Selected ‘Fruit. Ready for shipment now or at Holiday 
time. Send $3.25 for strong carton of 38 large, 45 medium 
or 60 small oranges, Parson Brown variety, finest grown. 
Fully ripened on tree. Express paid East of Mississippi 
River. Carton of 16 large or 22 medium Grapefruit, 
same price. Safe arrival guaranteed. This is high grade 
fruit and will please you or money refunded. Order a 
few cartons sent to friends for Xmas presents. Will 
ship them prepaid and put your card in box. Ship when 
you say. Write for my Florida Fruit Book. 


C. H. VOORHEES, Box 402, So. Lake Weir, Florida 











PURITY CROSS 

cken ala King 
Chicken breasts-cream sauce 
and mushrooms Um!/Um! 
Handy Tins-All Quality Stores 


- FREE BOOKLET Pe 
The Daily Menu Maker 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
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HOW GEORGE ADE WILL 
VOTE 


O*r the morning of November 2 I shall 
hasten out to vote for Harding. I shall 
be one of the unnumbered host simply 
aching for a chance to register a final pro- 
test against the peevish autocracy from 
which we are about to escape. The present 
Administration is going to be overwhelm- 
ingly rebuked because : 

It failed to prepare for war after a state 
of war actually existed. 

It beguiled the voters with promises of 
peace long after self-respecting peace had 
become an impossibility. 

It advised the two great democracies of 
Europe to accept “ peace without victory,” 
and, a few weeks later, determined that 
the war had to be carried through to a fin- 
ish in order to “ make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

It humiliated and shackled men of giant 
strength who wanted to serve their country 
and gave the preference to peewees who 
had to be carried through the war as excess 
baggage. 

It tried to influence the voters in 1918 
by a cheap partisan appeal, and after a 
crushing defeat still professed to carry to 
Europe a special “mandate” from the 
American people. 

It made a cireus of the peace prelimi- 
naries and curdled the peace negotiations 
with the vagaries of one headstrong.man. 

It brought the United States into dis- 
repute with the recent Allies by making 
vain promises and delivering messages 
which never had been sent. 

It has prolonged a technical state of war 
by refusing to accept a compromise which 
would have been acceptable to the present 
enrolled members of the League of Nations. 

It has been sour and intolerant and 
lackadaisical and generally unreliable. 

There are other counts, but these are 
enough to make it a real pleasure to vote 
this fall. ° GEORGE ADE. 

October 12, 1920. 


CHANCELLOR DAY ON THE 
POST OFFICE 


I HAVE your letter explaining reason for 
not —— my Presidential prefer- 
ence. You gentlemen will have to wake 
up to the fact that Syracuse is about eight 
thousand miles from the city of New 
York under the schedule of the present 
post office management, and oad your 
communications in time for an answer to 
come at least from the distance of Shang- 
hai. JAMEs R. Day. 

Syracuse, New York. 

Those who read the above letter will not 
find it hard to guess that Chancellor Day 
cast his vote for Harding. As his “ reason ” 
he gave simply “every reason.”—THE 
EpitTors. 


LOG CABINS—PAST AND 
PRESENT 
BY OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 

HE “ old log cabin ” is coming back into 
its own. While it is not always built in 
the same style as the modest home favored 
by our grandfathers, there are many 
communities in Canada and the United 
States to-day where log houses are being 
erected. Of course the settler in a 
forest country still builds his cabin be- 
cause of necessitous conditions, but there 
are communities in the Middle Western 
States and the more settled parts of 
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He Tore Up the Blueprints 


HE chief engineer of a $5,000,000 plant in one of St. Louis’ 
new industrial districts prepared plans and specifications 
for an $800,000 generating station to supply electric current. 


Inquiry developed that St. Louis has a dual supply of cheap 
hydro-electric current and steam-generated energy in plentiful 
quantity to serve all industries that locate in St. Louis. The 
company found that St. Louis is girdled with an interlocking 
transmission system between the two sources of supply, giving 
interconnection through eight substations strategically placed 
throughout the city. 


The company was convinced. The engineer tore up his blue- 
prints. The plan to build an $800,000 generating station was 
abandoned. The company found that it could buy its power 
current in St. Louis cheaper than it could generate its own 


supply. 


St. Louis Has Abundant Electric Power 


One of the essential factors in industrial development these days 
is an ample supply of reliable electric energy sold at rates which 
enable manufacturers to use it in large blocks economically. 
St. Louis is in a remarkably advantageous position in this re- 
spect. It has a large capacity of electric current from the Keo- 
kuk Dam and a local steam generating plant located directly 
on the Mississippi River. 


St. Louis can furnish ample electric power for any of the fol- 
lowing sixteen industries for which there is need and a profitable 
market in St. Louis trade territory: 


Dye stuffs 

Drop forge plants 
Farm implements 
Rubber products 
Locomotive works 
Blast furnaces 
Cork products 
Small hardware 


Shoe laces and findings 

Cotton spinning and textile mills 
Steel and copper wire 

Machine tools and tool machinery 
Automobile accessories and parts 
Tanneries and leather goods 
Malleable iron castings 

Screw machine products 


The booklet, “St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center,” 
will interest you. A letter will bring it. Address 


Director New Industries Bureau 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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LOG CABINS—PAST AND PRESENT 
(Continued) 

Canada where luxurious log-cabin bunga- 
lows with all city conveniences have either 
been built or are being planned for con- 
struction during the present year. Like 
many other things, the log cabin from a 
modest beginning has developed into an 
aristocratic idea. 

There are many reasons to commend 
the building of log cabins. They are warm, 
sanitary, and can be easily ventilated. 
According to experts, they can be built 
much more rapidly than other houses once 
the material is assembled, and permit of 
more individuality than is the case with 
many modern homes. 

Speaking to the writer recently, “ Ne- 
vada Bill” McClure, who has built log 
cabins in the Sierra Nevadas and in north- 
ern Ontario, stated that the present-day 
methods of building log houses, while more 
costly in outlay, are not so difficult. “Of 
course the log houses built by the settlers 
of northern Ontario are used as service- 
able homes,” said Mr. McClure, “and 
they should not be confused with the pres- 
ent demand for bungalow cabins and sum- 
mer homes. Nevertheless all log cabins, 
whether modest or ambitious in size, must 
adhere to the same guiding principles. 

“ The basis for all log cabins is found in 
the humble home erected by forest pio- 
neers,” declared Mr. McClure. “ These are 
generally constructed from spruce or tama- 
rack trees cut down in the woods and hewed 
out into logs cither twelve by twenty or 
twelve by sixteen inches. They are in most 
cases hewed smooth, so that the surfaces 
will lie fairly level one on top of the other, 
and dovetail at the ends. The filling up of 
the crevices is done with mortar or clay, 
depending upon which is the more readily 
procurable. Years ago the chinks or crev- 
ices were nearly all filled by clay, for the 
simple reason that the pioneers had no 
mortar to use. 

“ Nowadays the roofing is nearly all 
done by means of ready-made material,” 
continued this veteran cabin builder. “ ‘This 
consists of tar paper, sand, and asphalt. 
Of course shingles are sometimes used, but 
the present price of shingles is almost pro- 
hibitive for the settler. The floors are gen- 
erally made out of hewed trees, and the 
fireplaces, which were the only means of 
heating in our grandfathers’ time, are al- 
ways built from end to end in one corner 
of the cabin.” 

Mr. McClure stated that out West in 
various States and in British Columbia 

ioneer roofs composed of shakes are still 
in pretty general use. “ Recently, while 
building log cabins in the shadows of the 
Sierra Nevadas,”’ he said, “I saw this 
form of roof on many cabins. These are 
made into a kind of shingle by felling pine 
trees and splitting them out into slices 
about four feet long by six inches wide. 

“One of the main differences between 
modern cabins and those of the early set- 
tlers,” pointed out Mr. McClure, “ is in the 
construction of the doors and windows. 
The doors of the pioneer cabins were won- 
derful works of ingenuity constructed en- 
tirely without nails. The door-jamb linings 
were generally made from split trees, while 
the door iiseit was made from half slabs, 
and when shut tight would fit close in the 
fashion of a miter. In fact no nails were 
used at all by the early pioneers. Instead 
they fastened their doors, windows, and in 
some cases their logs, by dowel-pins made of 
second-growth ironwood, which grows very 
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straight and is as tough as its name would 
indicate.” 

Most log cabins, according to Mr. Me- 
Clure, are Suilt square, as they were in the 
days of our pon with the excep- 
tion of the bungalows which are now being 
constructed by those who can afford them 
for summer homes and shooting lodges. 
“The old log cabin was built square,” said 
he, “because the average settler found 
that a compact cabin of this shape built 
either on the side of a hill or in the forest 
was warmer and more serviceable.” It had 
a tendency to make the strain equal on all 
the timbers used. The main differences in 
the construction of a log cabin to-day and 
in the pioneer days is to be found in the 
roofs, the methods of filling chinks, the use 
of nails, the building of chimneys, the sub- 
stitution of glass for windows in place of 
buckskin, and the modern plumbing con- 
veniences which can be installed. The ma- 
jority of cabins nowadays have gable-end 
roofs, whereas in the old days the flat sur- 
face covering was usually employed. The 
size of the pioneer or settler’s cabin was 
generally twenty feet square. 

Speaking of the time necessary to build 
a log house to-day, Mr. McClure expressed 
the opinion that one could be erected by 
modern methods in three weeks. “ This is 
much different,” he added, “ from the days 
of our forefathers, when the work was 
nearly all done by the settler himself and 
took from two and a half to three months.” 

The big difference in building a log 
house to-day and in the days of our grand- 
fathers is to be found largely in the price 
of materials and the cost of labor. If a 
man were building a log house to reside in 
not too far from civilization or for vacation 
purposes, as many well-to-do men in the 
United States and Canada are doing at the 
present time, he would probably retain the 
old rough style of exterior in some manner 
of artistic design, but would sheet all the 
interior with either beaver-board or seven- 
eighths pine sheeting. This could be stained 
any color that appealed to his or his wife’s 
fancy. The mere erecting of the building 
itself, without any fixtures or modern im- 
provements, would come to a compara- 
tively high figure. Logs in the vicinity of 
any city would cost enormously at present 
prices, and with shingles at $10 and com- 
mon lumber increasing in four years from 
$38 and $40 a thousand to $65 and $85, 
the man who wanted a log cabin would 
have to pay considerable for a house of 
this style. 

Of course the settler, if he happens to 
be a skilled carpenter and lives close to 
heavy timber, is still able to erect a warm 
and comfortable log cottage at the main 
outlay of his own time and effort. For his 
trouble he gains one of the warmest and 
most comfortable houses that a man can 
provide himself with. The reason for this 
is, according to McClure and other au- 
thorities, that wood is a far better insu- 
lator in either warm or cold weather than 
brick or stone. Two facts should always 
be borne in mind: the windows in a log 
house must always be small and high—in 
fact, close to the roof—so that the main 
frame of the building may not be weak- 
ened, and the logs must always balance in 
such a way as to lie evenly on their mortar 
bed. 

Only recently a St. Louis business man 
built a bungalow summer home in the 
Canadian town of Cobourg, and the writer 
is informed that the actual construction, 
without fixtures of any kind, amounted to 
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A Real Razor-made Safe 






























You “hop to it” with a smile, and finish up the 
Same way, when the Durham-Duplex is on the 
job. Good-bye to scraping and “ pulling.” Good- 
bye to face-burning and skin irritation. 


The famous two-edged, detachable Durham-Duplex Blades 
are the longest, strongest, keenest blades on earth, oil-tem- 
pered, hollow-ground and scientifically stropped to an edge 
of surpassing sharpness—and guarded to prevent cutting. 





It’s the greatest blade ever. You'll say so yourself 
after a single shave with this real razor. 


Standard Set One Dollar 


Razor with attractive American ivory 
handle, safety guard and package of three 
Durham-Duplex Blades (6 shaving edges). 
All in handsome American Ivory case. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


FACTORIES 
Jersey City, U.S.A. Sheffield, Eng. 
Paris, France Toronto, Canada 
Sales Representatives in ali Countries 


Additional Blades 
50 Cents for a package of -5 
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What science and engineer- 
ing have done to develop the 
mechanical efficiency of the 
telephone, specialized training 
has done in the development 
of workers. 


Plant engineers, linemen, 
directory clerks, toll operators, 
equipment installers, electrol- 
ysis engineers, trouble hunt- 
ers, line repairmen, test table 
operators, chief operators, con- 
tract agents, building engineers, 
line installers, exchange repair- 
men, plant inspectors, trouble 
operators, fundamental plan 
engineers, draftsmen, estimate 
clerks, exchange operators, 
cable testmen, equipment in- 


One Policy 
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Traming For Service 


spectors, wire chiefs, traffic 
engineers, galvanometer men, 
cable splicers, facilities engi- 
neers, surveyors, information 
operators, switchboard install- 
ers, accountants, testmen, su- 
pervisors, station repairmen, 
equipment engineers, directory 
operators, statisticians, ap- 
praisal engineers, routing op- 
erators and scores of other 
skilled employees are specially 
trained for the exacting work 
of providing telephone service. 


Throughout all work of tele- 
phone construction and opera- 
tion there is a ceaseless en- 
deavor at mastery of service 
that makes for improvements 
beneficial to the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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They are spry and catch the nimble dollars. 
They Save the Surface, brighten and beautify. 
*WALL BRUSHES - FILLER BRUSHES - STUCCO BRUSHES: 


<i JOHN L. WHITING -J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston.U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over IO Years and the Largest in the World 


FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE 


=>" LEAVING BRIGHTNESS AND CLEANLINESS 
G0 THE WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 
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LOG CABINS—PAST AND PRESENT 
(Continued) 

$48,000. Other log-cabin homes of a mod- 
erate price are being erected in Muskoka 
and the Lake of Bays district this year, 
and it is stated that on the Pacific coast 
and the shores of the Great Lakes artisti- 
cally designed log houses are either already 
built or in the course of erection. 


THE HIGH COST OF 
CORN 


NE statement in a recent article by Mr. 

Gathany has aroused considerable 
criticism. In his survey of Eastern farm- 
ing conditions Mr. Gathany cited the rec- 
ords of a farmer which showed that the 
cost of producing corn was approximately 
two hundred dollars per acre. This figure 
was considered by many of Mr. Gathany’s 
correspondents to be very excessive. 

Mr. Gathany, in confirmation of his fig- 
ures, has received a detailed report on the 
crop in question from the farmer who pro- 
duced it. The farmer is Mr. Charles R. 
Treat, a member of the Board of Control 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

It should be noted that Mr. Treat’s fig- 
ures deal with a crop of seed sweet corn 
and not field corn. It is the personal ex- 
perience of a member of The Outlook’s staff 
that field corn in the East costs at least 
one hundred dollars an acre to produce at 
the present time, without any overhead or 
rent charges. Mr. Treat’s letter and his 
report follow.—THE Epitors. 


Orange, Connecticut. 
October 10, 1920. 
Mr. J. Madison Gathany, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Gathany: 

Your letter of the 29th received, and I am 
inclosing herewith a slip giving detailed cost 
of producing Evergreen seed sweet corn on my 
farm in 1919. The figure of $200 per acre in 
your article is correct, but that figure includes 
interest on investment and my own labor in 
“rent of land’’ and ‘‘overhead’’ items. Of 
the cost of $80 for manure, it is customary to 
charge sixty per cent to crop to which it is 
applied and forty per cent to crops which fol- 
low, hence deduction of $32 from total of 
$228.50. 

Ihave talked with Western farmers, and they 
are always surprised at our costs for manure 
and labor. They use no manure and their fields 
are so large and free from stone that all work 
can be done on them at a small percentage of 
what it costs here. Then this is a specialized 
seed crop, which requires extra hand labor. 

Trusting I have answered your inquiry fully, 
Iam Yours truly, 

CHarvtes R. TREAT. 


COST OF PRODUCING SEED SWEET CORN IN 1919 


Per acre. 

PN cc. cceciscuatacachaaseuke $80.00 
IE iccccda dean sacwedacicsion 8.00 
MRS dicyccnsteseaseswensecees 9.00 
Ws scetsnsn 'eccnaneeunaaeceane 8.00 
NIE ss ncssmacatace eaeaws 7.00 
Marking or checking.............. 1.00 
ONS i v.5560cvecencnncdcionnes 2.00 
I cic cnsicnacencsoncascace 7.00 
DU oir bkesiansd casiasascons 7.50 
I ING 5b coscckcadans cone 9.00 
EE. ncrciadsaneinedemeaeanes 25.00 
PEE. ocwncadniscnanacaucaed 15.00 
BE Wes kccnecoadieveccescas 25.00 
Depreciation on tools. ...........+- 10.00 
SIIIEE csndccndadsascsumenens 15.00 


Deducting 40 per cent of manure 
item not to be charged up to this 
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THE YOUNGER INDIANS '! 
MEET 


N October 2 a meeting was held in 

Riverside, California, of the Mission 
Indian Co-operative Society. This is a 
society of the younger Indians of south- 
ern California, and its organization in June 
of this year marked an epoch in the devel- 
opment of the Mission Indians. 

The purpose of the society is to work in 
a unit for land allotment, with all the 
rights and obligations and privileges of 
full American citizenship. 

But this particular meeting in October 
was called for a specific purpose. In 
1914 a law was passed making all money 
“heretofore or hereafter” expended in 
developing water on the Mission Indian 
reservations reimbursable. This law is re- 
troactive, and so illegal; but can only be 
fought in the courts at great expense to the 
Indians, who cannot afford it. 

The water developments were put in as 
a gratuity, the Indians having no voice in 
the location of the wells put down, the 
manner of water conservation within the 
watershed, the materials used in the work, 
or the selection of so-called engineers to 
do the work. 

The gross incompetence of Government 
management and the waste of Government 
spending is an old, old story. One illustra- 
tion here will suffice. The Malki Indian 
reservation has a watershed nearly equal in 
extent to that of their near neighbors, the 
people of Banning, five miles away. The 
Government spent in the Malki project an 
amount of money nearly equivalent to the 
amount — by Banning in their water 
canyon. Yet during this last summer the 
Indians had three small heads of water 
which ran at intervals when the pump was 
not broken down, compared to the twenty 
heads of water that ran continuously all 
summer with no intermission for the town 
of Banning. Furthermore, some of the 
materials in the Malki. project were so 
poor that they will soon have to be re- 
placed, or the system will not work to the 
extent it does now. 

And Congress has said that the Indians 
must pay for all the money heretofore or 
hereafter expended. In March, 1920, a bill 
was passed authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to institute the necessary pro- 
ceedings to collect this money. The date 
for the first payment was set for Novem- 
ber 15, 1920. 

News of all this percolated slowly among 
the Indian people. At first they were un- 
willing to i iowe the Government would 
start proceedings so absolutely unjust. But 
finally they realized that the laws are on 
the statute-books and must be enforced or 
changed. 

The Indians are hoping that the first 
payment of this money can be delayed till 
Congress is persuaded to cancel the law 
passed. To get the repeal of this law reso- 
lutions and letters of protest have been sent 
to Congressmen, Senator Johnson, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Indian 
Rights Association. The meeting in River- 
side on October 2 was for the purpose of 
doing this business. 

If the money so haphazardly expended 
as a gratuity is collected from the Mission 
Indians, it will be a blot against the name 
of the Democratic party, under whose Ad- 
ministration the law was passed, that it 
will take long to wipe away. 

JAMES WEINLAND. 
Banning, California. 
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Even among the rich 
children are starving 


D: Wn. R. P Emerson SAYS: 


“A careful Study of children in 


private schools and the families of the rich shows almost 
equal prevalence of malnutrition with the families of the 
poor.” One child in every three is undernourished. 


HAT one child in every three 
here in America, the world’s 
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most unbelievable. 

Yet experts in nutrition have made 
that statement after study of thousands 
of American boys and 


greatest food-producing na- 
tion, should — be  underfed, 
undernourished, seems _ al- 





monly called the bran. Many of these 
vital elements are found almost wholly 
in those outer layers. They're thrown 
away. 

Only in the whole wheat grain can all 
of them be secured. 


Nature provides flavor 





girls of all classes. 


We must face the facts. 
Every father, every moth- 
er must give the subject 
grave thought and quick 
attention if we are to have 





The 16 vital elements of nutrition 


In Nature’s larder 
health and energy are 
not separate from de- 
lightful tastes and 
flavors. 

Thousands have found 








< : 7 Oxygen Sulphur Sodium Manganese 4 v C 

in coming generations Bzerogen | med —— this to be so—in Petti- 

stalwart men and healthy Carbon Calcium Silicon Iodine john’s, a whole wheat 

women. Are your children under the weight shown by breakfast food of rich 
It is not that our chit | “WRAMRER GREE Spat” | and gratifying taste. 





dren get too little to eat. 
Children of the well-to-do 
and of the rich, Dr. Emer- 
son says, show undeniable 


Boys Girls 
Average Average 
Height wet. for wgt. for 
3 height height 
Inches Pounds Pounds 


evidence of malnutrition. 35* 28.7 (28.6 
iat ° 36* 30.0 30.0 

The condition, in most 37* 316 3.5 
cases, is traced rather to 38° 33.20 32.7 
. 39 36.3 35.7 

lack of food of the right 40 381374 
kind, to an insufficient S 3 3: 
supply of certain food 435 431 
elements. 4 471 463 
46 49.5 48.5 

47 «514 509 

53.0 58 


The sixteen elements © Wunout ctethes” 





Served with cream and 
a little sugar, if you wish, 
it makes a vital energy 


Boys Girls 
Average Average 
Height wgt.for wgt. for 


height height ° 

Inches Pounds Pounds | ration that old and young 
c= Ss delight to eat. 
. = = Look at the table shown 
53 «68.9 «668 here. If your child is be- 
7. 2 = low his or her normal 
56 19.2 78.4 weight—try Pettijohn’s. 
57 82.8 «82.5 EE cae 
58 87.0 86.6 If the child is irritable, 
> = nervous, pale-cheeked and 
61 99.3 102.5 generally tired, don’t just 
62 103.8 110.4 6349 his ” 
63 108.0 118.0 say it Ss 1S nature. 





of nutrition 


The body requires six- 
teen food elements (see 
list in panel) if it is to 
attain its full develop- 
ment and carry on its nat- 


from “ Holt’s D 


without shoes. 





The figures for the younger children are taken 
. iseases of Infancy and Child- 
hood” (1919); for heights from 39 inches on, 
rincipally from the studies of Boas, B 
owditch, and Smedley. These latter heights 
and weights are with indoor clothes but 


Table of weights furnished by 
Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson 


Those are signs of mal- 
nutrition. Give him 
Pettijohn’s. 

If you yourself are feel- 
ing below par, lacking 
in energy and vim—try 
this whole wheat health 


Burk, 








ural functions in health. 


_Each of these elements is essential to 
life; we must have them all. 

In the whole wheat grain Nature provides 
the sixteen vital food elements in more 
nearly the proper proportion than in anv 
other food, save possibly milk. 

But man, in the modern methods of wheat 
preparation, removes and rejects the six 
outer layers of the wheat kernels, com- 





food. Many grown-ups 
who suffer from congestion of the intestinal 
tract need only its natural bran laxative to 
set them right. 

Your grocer has Pettijohn’s—or will gladly 
get it for you. Make tomorrow’s breakfast 
of this appetizing, sixteen -vital- elements 
food. 

Made by the Quaker Oats Co., 1626 M 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities. but cannot 


undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FrnanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








FOREIGN BONDS 
H )W many people, we wonder, have been excited about the 


possibility of large profits from the purchase of foreign 

exchange or foreign bonds during the past year? The 
newspapers have devoted much space to the drop in foreign cur- 
rencies as quoted in terms of dollars, and nearly everybody has 
had some friend recount to him in glowing terms the arguments 
in favor of this kind of investments. They have sounded rather 
plausible too. And, as usually happens, the foreign exchanges 
quoted at the lowest figures have seemed the most attractive. 
Senmen marks at a discount of over ninety-three per cent have 
been especially appealing. People have reasoned it out that Ger- 
man marks with a normal value in our money of 23.82 cents quoted 
at less than two cents are a “good bet.” They figure that they 
.can’t go much lower, and that any change must of necessity be 


AND EXCHANGE 


for the better. Lots of people figured the same way when marks 
could be had for five cents apiece. Russian, Austrian, Italian, 
French, Belgian, and English exchanges too have had their fol- 
lowings. Few people have had any real understanding of how or 


why foreign exchange should be profitable, or how to go about 


realizing a profit, but in many cases they have not been deterre:| 
by their ignorance, and, as often happens in such circumstances, 
results have not always been happy. Options on large amounts 
of foreign moneys have been offered for what have seemed ridicu- 
lously small sums and the lure of enormous profits has been hari 
to resist. People have purchased options who did not know the 
meaning of the term, and who knew less than nothing of the 
rainifications of dealings in foreign exchange :. why it should be 
low, what conditions are necessary to cause higher quotations, 
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What Every Client 
of S. W. Straus & Co. Knows 


Every purchaser of the first mortgage real estate bonds safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan knows that he is secure in certain very definite 
advantages. 


He knows that his principal will be paid in full in cash on the 
exact day due. 


He knows that his semi-annual interest payments will be collected 
for him, and ‘that he can relieve his mind of all worry and atten- 
tion to his investment. 


He knows that behind his investment is the sponsorship of a nation- 
wide House with a record of 38 years without loss to any investor. 


The holders of bonds safeguarded under the Straus Plan know that 
they have selected the one safe, satisfactory, worry-proof investment 
for their savings. These bonds net 6% with 4% Federal Income Tax 
paid. They are available in $500 and $1,000 denominations. Investi- 
gate them. Write today for 


Booklet K-1005 


‘S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO - Straus Building 





NEW YORK - 150 Broadway Established 1882 


OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


38 years without loss to any investor 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
and how to go about taking advantage of 
them should they become a fact. 

There are few things connected with the 
subject of finance more technical and diffi- 
cult to understand than foreign exchange. 
Not many bankers have more than a 
peaking acquaintance with it, and for lay- 
men to attempt to “beat ” the game shows 
amazing nerve if looked at from one point 
of view, or, if regarded from another 
angle, a reckless disregard of ordinary 
prudence. The unknown is always attract- 
ive, and the unknown in finance coupled 
with the promise of extraordinary gain 
doubly so. As proof of this witness the 
surprising readiness of people to invest in 
wildeat mining, oil, or motor companies ; 
witness the trail of ruin and wretchedness 
left by the faker Ponzi in Boston. 

As a corollary of foreign exchange for- 
eign bonds have also had a wide appeal. 
A thousand-mark bond of some German 
city selling for fifteen or twenty dollars 
is hard for many people to resist; when 
they figure that if exchange returns to par 
this bond may be worth about $238, the 
temptation to buy often proves more than 
they can stand. The trouble is that too 
often they think only of the possible profit 
and forget or ignore the many elements 
that may interfére with its realization. 
For instance, to cite the case of Germany, 
who knows what conditions are in that 
country ? Who knows whether or not the 
present Government is stable and likely to 
endure? Suppose it should be supplanted, 
what would happen to the bonds? Who 
knows what would happen to the bonds of 
the various cities if their trade should not 
revive with any degree of rapidity? Sup- 
pose Germany should join hands _ with 
Bolshevist Russia. Suppose she should 
have a great revolution. There are in- 
numerable possibilities to consider ; and are 
we certain that all or most of them are not 
going to become realities? It seems to us 
that unless a man actually wants to gam- 
ble, and feels that he can afford to do so, 
he had better not put his money into 
securities which contain so many elements 
ot danger. 

Moreover, do not practically the same 
considerations apply to Russian bonds and 
rubles and to Austrian bonds and kronen? 
Russian bonds fluctuate with the changing 
fortunes of Bolshevism and its enemies, 
and who ean tell for certain what the out- 
come of this struggle will be? Bonds of 
the once prosperous city of Vienna are 
quoted the day this is written at five 
dollars apiece. Austria is now one of the 
world’s small nations, and, cut off from the 
sea, saddled with staggering debts, her 
future does not look particularly promising. 

The whole question of foreign bonds 
and exchange, it seems to us, must be de- 
ciled by the future prospects of the various 
countries. Can they recover from the 
effects of the war? Can they re-establish 
their industries, resume their business re- 
lations with the rest of the world, unload 
the burden of taxation now resting on 
their shoulders, and become solvent, “going 
“oneerns”’ once more? When it comes to 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, there seems 
(o be considerable doubt about an affirma- 
tive answer to these questions being pos- 
“ible, at least for many years to come. Italy, 
too, has been having her troubles, just like 
oe else, and perhaps her attack 
has been a little more severe than some of 
the others, and she may be slower in re- 
covering from it. Belgium seems to be 
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Bath of Your Bonds 
are the [Necessities 
forthe Advancement 
of @Crvilizatons 








A convenient method for 
recording your invest- 
ments is furnished by 
our Loose-Leaf Security 
Record, 


be sent you without cost 


A copy will 


or obligation upon re- 
quest for Book No.omr6 











BONDS AND BUSINESS 


CAPITAL is the life blood of Industry. 

War and its aftermath—higher costs, larger output and the necessity 
for expanded facilities, have resulted in largely increased capital demands on 
the part of business, 

Halsey, Stuart G Co., through the outright purchase of the bond and note 
issues of essential industries, have supplied this needed capital, and through 
distribution of the securities so purchased have provided investors with safe 
and remunerative opportunities for employing their surplus funds, 
Representative issues offered by Halsey, Stuart G Co., are 

Armour & Company 7% Convertible Gold Notes 1930 

Associated Simmons Hardware Companies 7% Secured Notes, 

595 . 

Continental Motors Corporation 7% Notes, 1925 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 79% Convertible Debentures, 1930 

Utah-Idaho Sugar Company First Mortgage 7% Bonds, 1921-30 


Circular ON15,descriptive of these and a wide variety 
of other safe investments, will be sent upon request, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


Incorporated—Successors to N. UW, Halsey & Co., Chicago 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAU KEE 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 

















RIO DE JANEIRO 


Capital and Gateway of Brasil 


“* Like the threads of a giant 
web ALL AMERICA 
CABLES radiate out 


trom New York commer- 
cially enmeshing Central 
and South America.” 





JOHN L. MERRILL, Pres. 
Main Cable Office 
89 Broad Street, New York 


NE of the world’s greatest ports through 

which Brazil exported, in 1918, to the 
United States, $113,511,954 in merchandise. 
Brazilian beef-hides—coffee—sugar—rubber 
—wheat, etc., are necessities demanded by 
every nation. 


** Rio ’’ is eighteen days from New York 
by mail, but in order to facilitate instant 
communication of news and business, this 


_ great port is kept in constant touch with the 


United States by All America Cables. 


All America Cables are one of the great 
forces in upbuilding the commerce and 
friendly relations of the Americas, tying 
together the principal cities of the New 
World. They are the only direct and Amer- 
ican owned means of cable communication. 


To insure rapid, direct and accurate handling of your 
cables to Rio de Janeiro, Santos and all points in Brazil, 
mark them *“* Via All America”. These words are trans- 
mitted free of charge by all telegraph and cable companies. 


ALL AMERICA CABLES 
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Without Leather, 
Civilization Would Pause 


Modern life calls leather 
into play for a thousand uses. 
It is the connecting link of 
power. In answer tothe touch 
of leather belts, spindles whirl 
and looms throb that man 
may be clothed; all industry 
hurries to its task of satisfying 
our daily needs, 


New England, a great bee- 


hive of industry, consumes. 


51% of the country’s leather 
output. Bay State tanneries 
convert many cargoes and 
trainloads of hides into belt- 
ing, harness, sole and upper 
leather. Half the nation is 
shod with Massachusetts 
shoes. 


The National Shawmut 


. years. 


Bank has taken keen interest 
in the leather trades for many 
Its influence extends 
to the West, assisting local 
bankers to finance ranches and 
packing plants. As hides move 
East, co-operation is given in 
the rapid handling of money 
and documents. Insurance 
and warehousing are arranged 
upon arrival, 


Foreign and domestic ship- 
pers of hides and skins ap- 
preciate the intelligent service 
made possible in this bank 
by thorough knowledge of 
the requirements. Clients 
benefit by accurate, up-to- 
the-minute market and credit 
information. 


Correspond- 
ence with 
banks and 
mercantile 
houses cor- 
dially in- 
vited, 


The NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 


Resources over Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 








‘ANARCHY,an LAW 


A Sermon by 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Reprinted for gratuitous distribution 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 














$10.00 
by mail, 


Made out 
of thick furred 
black Dog Skin 


Above carries linings of little lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $7.50. For comfort, appearance 
and durability you cannot find their equal for the price. 
Our illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom tanning 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe 
and rug making; taxidermy and head mounting ; also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Lyle Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

recuperating more quickly than most of 
the other nations, and yet few suffered as 
she suffered; her rapid recovery is a 
splendid tribute to the courage and in- 
dustry of her people. France and England 
have recovered from devastating wars be- 
fore this one, and few people seem to have 
much fear of their not repeating what 
they have done before; the payment of the 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French Loan on Octo- 
ber 15 shows what they can do. 

It would not be fair to say that foreign 
investments are unworthy of consideration 
by American investors. Neither would it 
be true. Further, we do not pretend to 
say that the present situation of foreign 
exchange is to be ignored in choosing these 
investments. Because pounds or franes are 
at a large discount in the United States is 
an important reason why certain foreign 
securities are considered unusually at- 
tractive. What we do want to emphasize 
is the fact that it is just as dangerous to 
try to get too much for your money from 
foreign exchange or foreign bonds as it is 
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to expect too much of many low-priced 
American securities. It cannot be stated 
too often that if a security is quoted at an 
extraordinarily low figure there must be a 
reason for it, and very likely it is not as 
cheap as it looks. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that the question of foreign exchange does 
not enter into many bonds sold in our 
markets by foreign governments. The 
Anglo-French Loan was payable, principal! 
and interest, in dollars ; so is the new loan 
of the French Republic ; so are bonds sok 
here by Norway, England, Switzerland, 
Argentina, Canada, and other nations. It 
is the internal loans of foreign govern- 
ments, payable in franes, pounds, guilders, 
or whatever the case may be, that are 
affected by the situation of the foreign 
exchange markets. For instance, suppose 
you buy an internal loan bond of the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, principal 
and interest payable in franes ; if the cou- 
pous are worth five francs apiece and you 
cash them when due, you would get for 
them five francs’ worth of American 
money at the time the transaction was 
made; if the principal of the bond came 
due to-day, you would get as many dollars 
as one thousand French franes would buy 
at the current quotation of francs in terms 
of dollars. Frances are normally worth 
19.3 cents apiece; at the present writing 
they are quotod at approximately seven 
cents, a depreciation from par of about 
sixty-five per cent. In other words, if you 
cashed these coupons now or collected the 
principal now you would get less for them 
than would be the case if francs were 
_< higher. This is self-evident. On 
the other hand, because francs are not 
worth more is the reason why it is possi- 
ble to buy bonds payable in frances so 
cheaply. And many - have bought 
france bonds, and, instead of cashing the 
coupons when they come due, are holding 
them in the hope that frances will appre- 
ciate in value and thus make the coupons 
more valuable. This is practically the 
same thing as buying foreign exchange. 
Further, the more foreign bonds Ameri- 
cans purchase, the better the chances are 
of rising quotations for foreign exchange. 

In a brief article it is impossible to do 
more than touch very lightly the various 
phases of this subject. What we wish to 
emphasize is that we believe there are at- 
tractive possibilities in foreign investments, 
and certainly it is to our benefit and the 
benefit of the world in general to have us 
buy foreign goods, whether wool, manufac- 
tured articles, or bonds. The thing for the 

urchaser to decide, however, is whether 
1e is getting his money’s worth. We do 
not believe in any investor recklessly buy- 
ing foreign exchange or foreign bonds un- 
less he knows what he is doing. And the 
main thing to be decided is whether the 
nation whose bonds or money attract him 
is going to re-establish its industries and 
trade, and therefore its credit. 











FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative Loans on productive farm lands worth more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptly when due. 

For sale in $500 and $1,000 denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor’s List No. 58. 


A-G:Danforth:&:© 


WASHINGTON - 








Founded A.D. 1858 
ILLINOIS} 





























A SONNET 


BY EDWARD WILLIAM WEIMAR 
(Formerly United States Air Service) 


I watched a bird that from a lazy glide 

Zoomed till he stalled, then dived a bit to 
play 

About a tree-top. God just made this day 

For flying ; and I know the bumps that 
hide 

Beneath those clouds whose shifting shad- 
ows ride 

This jaded earth where I seem doomed to 
stay, 

With only vagrant thought allowed to 
stray 

From petty work and seek again the wide 

Sky, touching—I have felt—Infinity, 

While God’s whole brilliant palette spreads 
below ; 

To know again the thrill, the highest key 

Of Life a-smile at Death !—and ah, to know 

How better than a dull security, 

To live for one great moment—and then 
go! 


THE STEVENSON MEMORIAL 


HE article by Mr. Lucas, “ From an 

American Note-Book,” is quite inter- 
esting, with, however, indications that he 
is not an American. 

The Robert Louis Stevenson Memorial 
was erected in Washington Square, and 
looked towards the City Hall, then across 
the street, but if Golden Gate Park had 
heen sufficiently developed it would have 
heen placed there by his countrymen and 
friends. So it was entirely accidental that 
it was placed “on the edge of Chinatown ” 
wany years ago; this city was young then. 

Mr. Lucas refers to R. L. Stevenson as 
an English author—why, he does not say, 
though it may be understood—but as a 
native of Edinburgh and of a Scottish 
family he adhered to his nationality ; so 
it can be reasonably suggested that he 
should not repeat his error. 

Ronert Bruce. 

San Francisco, California. 








Ever-ready for the emergen- 
cy—for the sore throat, the 
painful cough, the irritating 
sar hoarseness that comes sosud- 
denly— Piso’s should always 
be kept handy to prevent 
these little ills from growing 
big. It is good for young and 
old. Contains no opiate. 
Buy it today. 

35c at your druggist’s 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Transacts commercial banking 
business of every nature 


Make it your New England Bank 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
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é Tours and Cruises ° 
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7 SOUTH AMERICA Including the best there is to see in South America 9 
pf A Cruise—Tour and the celebrated trip over the Andes. Down "4 
i January 29th the West coast on the luxurious Pacific Line i 
V, 70 days—$2200 up _— steamer “ Ebro ”’—up the East coast via the Lam- ¥, 
Py port & Holt Line. Seventy days of pleasure on s 
0 land and sea. An extended program of sight- o 
nN seeing in all the principal cities of South America. A 
M WEST INDIES January 15th, S.S. Ulua; February 19th, S. S. Vy 
e}} Cruises Toloa, of the Great White Fleet. These new ) 
[4 23 days wader steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer the fe) 
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y, ancouver January | 3; from San Francisco January My 
K 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 and 30, | 
Ks May 28 and June 25 ; from Seattle March | 1. Small Dy 
ry parties under personal escort. Write for details. x 
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¥ CALIFORNIA and Conducted tours leaving each week from the M 
re) FLORIDA Tours middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- re) 
° fornia and Florida. Stopover privilege enabling re) 
x individuals to return independently or with a later is 
? tour. Write for details. y 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSGJ SHAPE 


$720 $800 $900 & 310-20 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


GEO mat (>, T ebestknown 
ie CRD Qi __9 shoes In the 
SZ = CIMA wo rl id. Th ey are 

sold in 107 W. L. 
Douglas stores, and $5.50 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
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S produced, at the lowest possible 
TT cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
ea the retail price are stamped on 
TT the bottom of all shoes before 
aaa they leave the factory, which is 
rh your protection against unreason- 


able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 

to other makes selling at higher prices. 
“=i aueanae They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
GUARANTEE THAT THE of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
WORTH INE PRICE : Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
enn \ ah are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


‘THE STAMPED PRICE IS 
PE! 


TO 


STU 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly ilo W.L.Douglas Shoe Co, 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 167 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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A Cash Offer for Cartoons and Photographs 


Cash payment, from $1 to $5, will promptly be made to our readers who 
send us a cartoon or photograph accepted by The Outlook. 

We want to see the best cartoons published in your local papers, and 
the most interesting and newsy pictures you may own. Read carefully 
the coupons below for conditions governing payment. Then fill in the 
coupon, paste it on the back of the cartoon or print, and mail to us. 


Tue Epirors or THe Outtoox, 381° Fourth Avenue, New York 








To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook: 


The attached photograph is the property of The attached cartoon is clipped from the 
the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 
tion in ‘The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that The Outlook agrees to pay $3 


er ws sails stants aoaiee aaa of the following 


for this photograph if reproduced as a half- date .......+.seessereeeees If this particular 
page cut, or smaller, and $5 if reproduced in clipping is selected for reproduction in The 
larger size than a half page. The enclosed Outlook, I will accept One Dollar as payment 
brief account of the object or event depicted in full for my service in bringing it to your 
you may use as you see fit. attention. I agree that if it is not used it will 
’ not be returned nor its receipt acknowledged. 

PR iiidis Fae chant weniununtadwiewaet A A at olen Set iat tet! Oe 

ON Cansiesecucbatinertéa os aas GN 5 os ce ccaaucunwnssceysiacswciake 
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BY THE WAY 


“ And if you believe in the League of 
Nations, vote for Cox,” shouted the politi- 
eal orator to his audience of Baltimore 
colored voters, as reported by a subscribe. 

“Say dat ag’in, real slow, please,” 1 - 
quested a newly enfranchised Amazon. 

The speaker complied in the most dis- 
tinct tones. 

“ Shucks !” came the disgusted tones of 
his heckler. “ Dat’s enuff. I war gwine 
ter vote fo’ Mr. Cox, but I ain’t now. | 
thought what you said wuz, did I berlieve 
in ‘ Nigger Nations.’ ” 





“There is but one thing,” says the 
London “ Mail,” “that has power really 
to annoy Lady Irene. It is to have her 
name pronounced in the: English instead 
of the American fashion.” Does this mean 
that the lady wishes to be called “ Ireen” 
and not “ I-ree-nee ?”’ 





A writer in the “ Journal of Heredity ” 
makes the interesting statement that with 
the low birth rate of American families at 
the present time, the number of direct de- 
scendants of those who-came in the May- 
flower will soon be so small that it will be 
— to put them all into a boat of the 

Iayflower’s size! As “Good Health,” 
however, remarks, the contingency is not 
so serious as it at first appears, for the 
original stock of the New England settlers 
has become so intermingled with other 
stocks that their blood now flows in a 
fourth part of the American people. 





“Skirt” is defined by the humorist of 
the “Journal” of the American Medical 
Association as follows: “ A garment which 
formerly required a yard and a half of 54- 
inch code tak which now can be made 
with half a yard of 40-inch goods.” 





Lady Astor’s readiness of repartee is 
giving her a reputation for saying things 
that she doubtless never said. But this 
story about her from an English paper 
seems at least well invented : 

“ When Consuelo, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough (a Vanderbilt), reproached Lady 
Astor as one of the new rich, the latter re- 
plied with fine scorn: “ Why, Consuelo, 
the Astors had stopped skinning skunks 
generations before the Vanderbilts began 
collecting ferry tolls.” 





“ Why should a man saddle himself 
with a wife for life,’ said be, bitterly, 
“when he can buy a parrot for $5:” 
“ Yes,” she retorted sweetly, according to 
the “ Argonaut,” ‘* there again you men 
certainly have the advantage. We poor 
women cari’t buy a bear of any kind under 
$200.” 


We are always learning new things 
about our wonderful Territory of Alaska, 
and one of the surprises is contained in a 
statement by a writer in the “Century” 
about its geographical position. He says: 
“ Alaska is as large as Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and two-thirds 
of the former German Empire. It covers 
exactly the same parallels of latitude that 
these countries cover, possesses the same 
climate, and much the same wealth in for- 
ests and tillable soil, with a vastly greater 
wealth in animal life and minerals.” 


A book called “ Social Scandinavia in 
the Ming Say ” tells of the games of the 
vikings. One was perhaps the original 
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«skin game.” Two persons played -this, 
each man seizing one side of a fresh raw 
hide or skin and trying to jerk it from his 
opponent and thus throw him to the 
ground. Another recreation typical of the 
fierce spirits of the Northmen was horse- 
fighting, a pastime much preferred to 
horse-racing. Two stallions were matched 
to fight, which they did with hoofs and 
teeth, being urged on by their owners with 
sharp sticks. Applauding crowds of spec- 
tators no doubt got as much joy out of 
this form of entertainment as Britons of 
the same period derived from bear-baiting. 





Turning the pages of a reprint of Tho- 
reau’s * Maine Woods,” one comes across 
this aneedote about his Indian guide : “I 
asked Polis if he was not glad to get home 
again ; but there was no relenting to his 
wildness, and he said, ‘It makes no differ- 
ence to me where I am.’” That has a 
suggestion of the Stoic philosopher ; but 
Thoreau evidently thought that it was a 
remark intended to conceal the Indian’s 
real feeling, for he concludes, “ Such is the 
Indian’s pretense always.” 





From * Strix,” of Stockholm, Sweden : 
Stoker Snus has a fight with stoker 
Runda. He is arrested and fined forty 
kroner. Snus to the Judge— Forty 
kroner, Judge! What! Did Runda die ?”’ 


Examples of “ topsy-turvy pronuncia- 
tion :” 


“What was the Sunday school lesson 
about, Gwenyth?” “It was about Adam 
and Eva in the Garden of Sweden.” 


“ The little colored girl was to recite, 
‘ Wake, sleepy Butterfly ! 
Burst your narrow shroud ! 
The Lord is risen!’ 
In her excitement she ‘reverted to type’ 
and declaimed breathlessly : 
‘Wake, sleepy Butterfly ! 
Bust your norry sprout ! 
De Lord’s done riz’ !’”’ 

“A little girl was studying in Sunday 
school about the Acts of the Apostles. 
‘Mother, did all the Apostles get along 
with one ax?” she asked.” 


“ Another little girl sang the line ‘ This 
is heaven’s borderland,’ as ‘ Mrs. Evans 
for the land.’ She said she had a friend 
by the name of Evans and she thought she 
was using the right words.” 





“ Another Sunday-school pupil had in 
her lesson the word Guidance. She told 
the teacher in a subdued voice that there 
were two words in the lesson that ought 
not to be in the Bible—guy and dance!” 


“ A small boy, when asked how he liked 
school, replied that he liked the teacher all 
right, but didn’t like to have so many 
—— ’ (supervisors) coming into his 
grace. ; 

“Another boy said they all sat up 
straight when the teacher said ‘ Cigarette’ 
(Sit ereet).” 

“A visitor to San Diego was impressed 
with the number of stores bearing the 
sign ‘Ship Chandler.’ Returning to his 
inland home, he said he ‘ never knew that 
ships used so many chandeliers. I saw ever 
‘0 any places where they sold nothing 
but ship chandeliers.’ ” 


“*Give me some Georgia almonds, 
please,’ said the young girl at the candy 
Counter, ‘I presume you mean “ Jordan 
almonds,”’ said the clerk. ‘Yes, that’s 
tight ; I knew it was something that began 
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for heating Offices, 
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“No More Boiling Out That Radia a 
I’m Going to Buy a WASCQ” FP 


¢sA7O more pouring hot water on carbureter and intake mani- 
fold—no more wearing out my battery cranking a cold, 
I'm going to start out on time every morn- 
ing from a WASCO-heated garage.” 
WASCO saves the car’s finish, prevents cracked water jackets, | 
frozen radiators, reduces carbon deposits, saves the bearings, a 
tires, top,—makes caring for the car easy in winter. ii 
The self-regulating hot water WASCO System requires attention _ 
but once a day. Any handy man can set it up—no expensive (7% 
steamfitter necessary. Costs less than street car fare for coal. 


Watte for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel We, 
p and tic temperature regulation of W28cQ, tf 


04 Eastwood Stati Y 
W. A. Scuterr Mre. Co., Inc.) sett Sm 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 2 years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 

















SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Ve. Eeonwein Dept. 68 Springfield, Mass, 





_Mme. Henriette Auber 
Diplomée, professor of diction, pupil of Sarah Bernhardt, 
offers morning instruction for children or adults; directs 
French conversation for groups of ladies meeting at lunch- 
eon ; gives private tuition or drawing-room recitals. Address 


112 East 71st Street, New York City 





OFF THE PRESS S00 


SELECTED GOSPEL HYMNS 


A choice selection from the famous 
MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS, 1 to 6 COMPLETE 
Herein are the favorite and the tenderest of the World’s 
best hymns ; those hymns which have endured the longest 
by the estimate of time. In durable cloth binding for all 





departments of the Church. #50 per 100, carriage extra. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 5th Ave., New York 








THE 
LIBERAL COLLEGE 


ALEXANDER MEJKLEJOHN 


President of Amherst College 


The first published volume of 


THE AMHERST BOOKS 


issued in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the college 


Price $2.50. Postage 10 cents 


MARSHALL JONES GMPANY 
212 SUMMER STREET.BOSTON 
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Tours and Travel 


THE OUTLOOK 


Hotels and Resorts 





INTERCOLLEGIATE EGkori 


EUROPE 
Sail in April, May, and June. 
Churches, Galleries, Alpine Sunmnits, Italian 
Hill Towns. Superb routes, splendid eaders. 
Art, Music, Literature, History, French, Spanish 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
GED TOURS & CRUISES GED 


HAWAII 


and California 


ee col winter tours leaving Nov. 
Dec. 16 and Jan. isiting all 
the well tt. resorts in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Later tours in Jan., Feb., & March, 

Other Tours Everywhere 

Se nd for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston 4 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 





BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Kepresenting H. W. Dunning Co. 
California—Bermuda—West Indies 
Japan—China Egypt—Palestine 

SOUTH AMERICA 
506 Fifth Ave., New York 


—“ee J TOURS TO 
and 


EGYPT ene HOLY LAND 


Sicily and Greece 
Italy in May 
Write for further information to 
The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920). 


TEMPLE TOURS ©; £rankiin st., 


Boston, Mass. 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 


lf so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 


Hotels and Resorts 
BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400, 
Open Dec. 6 to May 1. 

Reached by Steamers of Furness Bermuda Line, 

Whitehall St., N 


CONNECTICUT 
Wayside Inn NEW MILFORD. 


Litchfield Co., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. 


: A restful 
mea for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 


a heave fren New York. Book- 
let A. MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Propr ietor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The HAMILTON ™¢§5* 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern sopeintmente 
and Home-like. Good table. American 






































plan. Rates reason: ss special rates for 
a prolonged stay. Booklet 
IRVING O. B ALL, Proprietor. 
- FLORIDA 


Spend Your Winter at the 


Dunedin Lodge—On the Gulf 


A quaint little hostelry preserving the air of 
Ole Virginia_in its hospitality, furnishing 
and table. R.. very room with a sea view. 
P Sy ate bat Special rates for the season. 
THAYER ne ‘RICHARDSON, Dunedin, Fia. 





MASSACHUSETTS _ 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gladly answered 
O'-CostelloMgr and our booklet mailed —y~» 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 


NEW JERSEY 
AT LAKEWOOD 4, GH¥ox 


Madison Avenue and First Street 
A homey, Christian house, accommodating 
thirty guests. One block from the lake and 
away from the business section. For further 
information address Miss M. A. MERRIMAN. 


NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 52,.ashing- 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Pine Ridge Camp, Aiken, S. C. 


Actually ’mid the pines. Ideal for outdoor 
life in winter. Main house and cabins. Mod- 
ern improvements, pure water, excellent 
table. Kates moderate. Write Miss GEORGIA 
E. Crocker or Miss MAry E. SANBORN. 


Health Resorts 












































Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
— flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet. restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem as vecialty. Fred. W. Seward. Sr.. M.D., 

Fred. W. Seward, i M.D.. Goshen, N. Y. 


THE VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


Yonkers, N. Psycho-therapeutic treat- 
ment for Caneent nervous, functional dis- 
orders and addictions. Booklet upon request. 


LINDEN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa. jan institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized tieat- 
ment of the "2 Massage, Electricity. 
Hydrothera Appiy for circular to 
Ropert PPINCOTT Watter, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


The Bethesda White Fiains, 


A private sanitarium for oe a aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hitcucock, M.D. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES, poems, plays, etc.,are wanted for 
mblication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
Sureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINCIPAL—Man or woman. for high-class 
resident and day school for girls. College 
—— and junior college work. Superior 
jocation, very attractive equipme ut. Invest- 
ment necessary. Fall opening with splendid 
faculty and excellent enrollment. Wonderful 
yeeteerte. Immediate possession, if desired. 

resent owner would retire. Particulars by 
correspondence to those who ean fill condi- 
tions. 9,101, Outlook. 

_ INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,St.Louis,Mo. 


est. 














The Ideal Place for Sick 


























WOMEN’S GOODS 


LADIES’ PURE LINEN _#hand-embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs made on white or colored 
linens—initialed with one cross-stitched ini- 
tial if desired; rolled and embroidered in 
any color. Write for illustrations. The Irish 
Linen Company, Davenport, Lowa. 


HELP WANTED 








__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


ESTATE MANAGER desires _ position, 
Conscientious, progressive, executive. Wide 
—— - ever — rtaining ‘ the 
care and upkeep o ern estate. Pure. 


bred live stock and oon improvement a spe- 
cialty. —— college training supple. 





Professional Situations 
WANTED — Registered trained nurse for 
public health work in rural community.Salary 
$100 per month and uniforms. Board, tele 
phoneservice, and office expenses paid by Asso- 
ciation. Address Visiting Nurse Assoc —_— 
of Somerset Hills, Box 45, Far Hills, N. 
ORTHOPEDIC nurse for corrective w: nai 
Give experience, trang: — expected, 
references. Address Children’s . 
25 Lafayette St., Schenectady, N. Y 


Business Situations 

RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn_from 
$110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions furnished under 
guarantee. Write for booklet CM27. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. 

WRITE phetepings: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ide: xperience unnecessary ; 
complete outline free. Producers League, 


438, St. Louis. 
SOCIAL workers and secretaries. Miss 
Richards, Providence, East Side Box 5. Bos- 


ton 16, Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays 
eleven to one. Address Providence. 

WANTED—Young man, Baptist, for direc- 
tor of religious education for Baptist Sunday 
school in the Middle West. Salary $3,000. 
State training and exper ience. Ap “ly toS. M. 
Green, 3815 Magnolia, St. Louis, E. 

WANTED, in large Philadelphia institu- 
tion, high-grade man under forty as senior 
master In house accommodating one hundred 
and forty-four boys with three assistants. 
Must direct out of school life of thirty-six 
boys and superintend assistants. College 
zraduate with executive experience pre- 
erred. Experience e in teaching and in direct- 
ing boys a a gg Salary $2,500 to 
$3,000 and livi ing. Applicant please give edu- 
cation, Cn gam , and three reference es. 
9, 108 Outlook 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, watrons, house- 
keepers. Miss Richards, Providence, East 
Side Box 5. Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jack- 
sun Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

W ANTED—Chambermaid. In writing state 
references and wages required. Mrs. V. 
Painter, Fairmount Boulevard, Cleveland, 0. 

WANTED, by Noy. 1, experienced work- 
ing housekeeper in family of two adults in 
Mount Holly, N..J. Good home and every com- 
fort; will be treated as confidential helper and 
companion. W. A. 38., Mount Holly, N. J. 

WOMAN of ines with ability to 
direct wanted as assistant matron in boys’ 
department of an_ institution for feeble- 
minded near Philadelphia. Salary $45 per 
month and found. 9,049, Outlook. 

WANTED, mother’s assistant in household 
duties and care of children. 9,093, Outlook. 

WANTED — Companion to assist middle- 
aged man and his wife in light housekeeping. 
Applicant must be Protestant and peunes 
James H. Hall, 18 Maple Ave., Oradell, N. J. 

WANTED, at once, wholesome, refined New 
England woman as cook-manager, family of 
five. Two other superior help kept. Own 
bedroom, sitting-room and bath. Good wages, 
church privileges. Box 234, Scarsdale, N. 

WANTED-— Assistant housemother in small 
private school, New York City, 1 West 120th 
St. Applic ants must have some nursing ex- 
perience in minor ailments of children. 

EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for capable 
woman who will appreciate good home with 
pleasant surroundings in southern Delaw are. 
General housework. Address P. O. Box 12: 
Laurel, Delaware. 

WANTED—Young woman of refinement to 
care for boy of six, in country, one hour 
from New York City. References. Address 
Mrs. Douglas Hartshorne, Rye, N. Y. 

WANTED—Nursery governess or mother’s 
helper in family of three c hildren, 3, 6, and 8. 
Two older children at school. $75. Mrs. Paul 
Debevoise, 830 Salem Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


HOUSEK EEPER—W anted, retined = wo- 
man under forty as housekeeper. State age, 
religion, references, and salary. Benson, 


P. O. Box 34, Station O, New sor 

P LACEMENT BUREAU for employerand 
employee: housekeepers, matrons, gover- 
hesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers, die- 
titians, attendants. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WORKING housekeeper in family of four. 
Address Mrs. Keeney, 9 Deforest Ave., 
Summit, N. J. 

Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—C ompetent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for cire po Albany Teachers’ Agenc y; 
Albany, N 

WAN T ED— ~Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, 

SUPE RIOR woman with training and ex- 
perience wanted to conduct small group of 
young children during afternoon in neighbor- 
100d of Horace Mann School. 9,103, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, French, with pure Parisi- 
enne accent, able toc ondue t fifth grade work, 
for two boys, five and eight. Phy sical care. 
References. Address Mrs. Ludington, 27 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

GOVERNESS.— Want refined young wo- 
man as governess to teach boy of eight. 
French, music, and school lessons. State age, 
religion, sak and references. Courbet, 
P.O. Box ation O, New York 

W ANTE D—Grade teacher over twenty- tive 

ears of agein small house school for high- 
rade backward girls. Good salary to right 
party. 9,086, Outlook. 














y sense. Best references: 
married, 31 years of age. 9,040, Outlook. 


SECRETARY—College girl, knowledge of 
correspondence, finances (bookkeepin; shop 
ping; 1ousehold jurisdiction, respousibility, 

ixceptionally splendid references. — 9, (9, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG man, experienced, desires posi- 
tion as physical director or general oversight 
of boys at school or institution. —9,1%9, 
Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


ENGLISH gentlewoman, traveled. excel}. 
lent credentials, all responsibility 0! travel. 
ing, Florida or California. Bazett, 610 West 
139th St., New York City. 

AMERIC AN woman of refinement, Prot. 
estant, desires position as companion or see. 
tary. Good reader, cheerful, generally useful, 
No objection to traveling. 9,100, Outlook. 


CULTURED young woman as companion 
or social secretary. Graduate nurse. Wil 
travel. References. Alvirda Antes, 1:36 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 

POSITION as companion-nurse to invalid 
going South or West. References—ph ysicians 
and clergymen. Miss Johnson, Wz 8th St. 
N. E., Washington, D. C 

CULTURED, educ ated, middle-aged Prot. 
estant widow would undertake management 
of gentleman’s home, the rearing of mother. 
less children, or act as companion-honse. 
keeper to lady. New York or vicinity. Ref. 
erences. 9,104, Outlock. 

TRAINED nurse seeks resident position— 
institutional, private, or church work. Well 
recommended. Capable and cheerful. 9,104, 
Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper wishes position 
hospital or institution. Country preferred, 
References. 9,102, Outlook. 

COMPANION, by quiet, refined young 
woman, for either young person or elderly 
lady. References. 9,078, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as companion by edu. 

cated, musically talented young woman. 
C.5. student. 9,077, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as companion or at. 
tendant to elderly woman or semi-inyalid, 
Near Philadelphia preferred. 9,074, Outlook, 


POSITION as companion or helper desired: 
middle-aged woman. Box 172, Norfolk, Conn, 


POSITION as manager of household with 
motherless children or private school by 
woman with years of experience with ser- 
vants, tact, and love of children. Highest 
references. 9,084, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman of refinement, Protestsnt, 
wishes position as nursery soverne SS Or COomM- 
panion, Willing to travel, or pastor’s helper or 
secretary. Best references. 9,087, Outlook 


EDUCATED woman, years’ experience 
managing own home, wishes similar oceupa- 
tion in southern California taking charge of 
widower’s home. Loves and understands 
children, Protestant. Highest references. 
9,024, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


GOVERNESS.—Sensible, adjustable wo- 
man desires entire mental and hy sical care 
of several small children. Able teacher. 
Home nursing. Corrective gymnastics. Le 

cality immaterial. References. Position of 
trust and responsibility only. 9,075, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, grade teacher of experi- 
ence, would like position as teacher or gov- 
erness in private family. 9,085, Outlook. 

CHILD-CULTURE. Young woman seeks 
exceptional position with normal child need 
ing affectionate understanding and whole- 
some guidance. Describe needs fully. 9,091, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG American gentlewoman as teacher 
of art in private school or college (European 
training) or as secretary. Speaks Frencli. 
9,090, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


TO young women desiring tr: aining in ob- 
stetrical nursing a thorough course of one 
year is offered by the Lying-in Hospital 
Second Ave. and 1ith St., New York. Monthly 
allowance and maintenance. For further it- 
formation address Dixectress of Nurses. 

MISS Guthman. New York shopper, wil! 
send things on approval. No samples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

-RINCETON PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
SPECLALCHILDREN. Limited to six pupils. 
Instructors college bred, qualified psyche! 
ogists and experienced in the care and teacli- 
ing of subnormals. Satisfactory references 
9,057, Outlook. 

GRAPHOLOGY. Interesting = characte! 
study. Complete analysis of “handwriting 
made for $5. 9,063, Outlook. 

UNITARIAN FREE LITERATURE. Ad 
dress Mrs. Helen Whiton, Hinghaim Centet, 
Mass. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency: 
established 1895. Noc barge; prompt delivery 
44 West 22d St., New York 

YOUNG BOY .—Spec inliat with boys will 
assume responsibility for live youngstel 
Northern lake city, much outdoor life. 9. 
Outlook. 

SHAWNEE, Oklahoma, center of 4 grea: 
farming country. Write for free agri ultura 
booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Ok 
homa. 

WANTED—Child to board, modern cour 
try home. Intelligent personal care, 9) 
weekly. 9,094, Outlook. 

WANTED, for Metropolitan Opera, tw? 
seats for Saturday afternoons in center OI 
just off center of dress circle. 9,095, Outloe 
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HE OUTLOOK 


Look under the lid 


os 


Be sure it is a Victrola 


Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 

Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law- 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Victrola 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 

















Entered as second-class matter, July 21, 1893, at the Post Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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© Harris & Ewing 


“The Return of the Mayflower” 


Admiral Sims’ 


own story— 


THE VICTORY AT SEA 


T LAST, the most dangerous, the most picturesque, the 
most thrilling theater of the war is opened up to the 


general reader! The mystery that shrouded the naval com- 


bat, made necessary by the presence of a treacherous foe, is lifted 


at last by America’s supreme naval commander. It is a book that 


will repay reading many times—in its extraordinary interest and 
its historical value. It is history by a man who helped to make it. 


A human story 


Admiral Sims and his collabo- 
rator, Burton J. Hendrick, have 
made it a vitally human story. To 
the precision of the naval expert, 
the care of the historian, is added 
the touch of human interest and 
good, sound writing. 


Did you know 


That only once in the life of 
the British Empire has a foreign 
colors. been 
British naval 


naval commander’s 
unfurled over a 


station ? 


That there actually was a time 
when the submarine menace made 
the future of all civilization look 
dark ? 


Can you picture 


A premier who never showed 
the agony he suffered when there 
seemed no escape from barbarism? 


A stern British admiral who 
cooked food for survivors of tor- 
pedoed ships, and then washed the 
dishes ? 


An.American naval officer held 
in suspicion because of the initials 
on his clothing ? 


value, 


Its lasting 
makes itan ideal gift. | DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Send me....copies of ‘ The 
Victory at Sea,’’ for which I en- 
Close $........ (Net $5.00 each.) 


Order several copies 
now, to give your best 
friends this Christ- 
mas. Avoid last min- 
ute shopping ! If your 


bookseller cannot su p- Signed 


“ply you, use this 


coupon. 


5555555556 PY 64555655558 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


A” the world loves a dog, wut to 
every family there is always one 
dog who is the dog. Such a dog was 
Mag, who lived and died as the devoted 
friend and companion of Travers D. 
Carman and his father. Mr. Carman’s 
father was the owner and publisher of 
the “ Rural New Yorker” and a horti- 
culturist of note. Mr. Carman, the 
author of “ Mae: A Dog of Honor,” 
which appears in this issue of The 
Outlook, has been for many years asso- 
ciated with The Outlook as its adver- 
tising manager. We suspect, however, 
that if Mr. Carman could order the 
world to his liking he would write him- 
self down as “ vocation: writing, hunt- 
ing, and fishing ; avocation: business.” 
He writes as one who knows by inher- 
itance and training the true code of the 
woods. 


ENATOR DAVENPORT’S name is famil- 

iar to Outlook readers not only as 
that of a Nationally known authority on 
government and as a leader of progress- 
ivism in New York State, bat also as 
a frequent contributor on political sub- 
jects to our columns. The social devel- 
opment of America is closely bound up 
with its industrial processes, and there- 
fore it is distinctly appropriate that so 
close a student of our political and 
social development should devote him- 
self to the preparation of a survey of 
conditions in one of the most modern 
of American industrial centers. It is a 
very human story which Senator Dav- 
enport tells of ‘“ Treating Men White 
in Akron Town.” 


HEODORE MAYNARD is an English 

poet who deserves well of American 
readers. He has been a visitor to our 
shores for the last year, spending a 
part of the summer at the celebrated 
MacDowell colony of artists, writers, 
and musicians at Chocorua, New Hamp- 
shire. Two volumes of poems from his 
pen have recently appeared in Ameri- 
can editions. 

The first of these volumes was re- 
viewed in The Outlook for December 
24, 1919. The second, as its title dis- 
closes, “* A Tankard of Ale: An Anthol- 
ogy of Drinking Songs,” which Mr. 
Maynard edited, deals with an art or 
occupation which Americans for all 
time have decided officially to deny to 
themselves. 


HE Book Table for this week con- 

tains an’ article by the Editor-in- 
Chief of The Outlook, Lyman Abbott, 
on the life-work of one of the most 
daring and constructive of American 
missionaries, Daniel Bliss. Dr. Bliss 
was a personal friend of Dr. Abbott's. 
This article is an authentic interpreta- 
tion of the great work of an outstai| 
ing character in American relizious 
and educational history. 





